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There are a thousand reasons why the world should wear rubber heels. Economy 
and comfort are considerations that appeal to the average man; and for the man and for 
the woman who have regard to life’s comfort there is nothing on earth so conducive to 
ease as Heels of New Rubber. The housekeeper who wears them feels rested at the 
end of the day; the business man shod with new rubber has strength and energy to put 
into his work. 

‘You want to be happy:---O’Sullivan’s Heels of New Rubber will help you and bring 
relief to your tired nerves. The heel with that name will lighten your life’s day’s labor as 
nothing else will. Try it; but don’t take substitutes:---Insist upon getting O’Sullivan’s. 
50 cents attached. Ifa dealer can’t supply, send 35 cents and diagram of heel to the 


makers--- 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO. -_ Lowell, Mass. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
STRICTLY ReTaILers. No AGENTS 


_, 


Sterling Silver Forks and 
Spoons at $1.00 per ounce 


Eight patterns to select from. Cuts upon request 


This method of marking prices furnishes patrons 
with exact information as to weights and en- 
ables them to more readily compare values with 
articles for similar uses sold elsewhere 


Upon this basis, the prices per dozen range as 
follows 


Tea Spoons, - - - dozen, $11. to $19. 
Dessert Spoons, - - * 930. 
Soup or Table Spoons,- “ $25. “ $46. 


Breakfast, Entree or Dessert Forks 
dozen, $17. “* $28. 


Dinner or Table Forks, “ $23. “ $39, 


Knives, forks and spoons, and serving pieces 
of all kinds to match 


All of Tiffany & Co.’s silverware is of English 
Sterling quality 925/1,000 fine. All their pat- 
terns are copyrighted, and, as Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly retailers, these designs never lose 
their individuality by overproduction or promis- 
cuous sale through other dealers 


Silverware on Approval 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references from any 
National Bank or responsible business house, 
Tiffany & Co. will send on approval selections 
from their stock to any part of the United States 


Fifth Avenue New York 


At 37th Street Fermevl; at Union Square 


Tiffany & Co. 
always welcome 
a comparison of 
prices 


Expeditious 
Mail Order 
Service 


The increased fa- 
cilities of Tiffany 
& Co.’s new 
building, Fifth 
Avenue and 37th 
Street, places at 
the disposal of 
out-of-town pa- 
trons a_ service 
equalling in 
promptness and 
efficiency that 
accorded to pur- 
chases made in 
person 


All Mail Orders 
are handled by 
trained salesmen, 
whose experience 
and knowledge of 
what is most in 
favor at the mo- 
ment assures 
careful selections 
or intelligent ad- 
vice for those de- 
Siring assistance 


Tiffany Blue Book 


will be sent to 
intending pur- 
chasers without 
charge. This cat- 
alogue contains 


No Illustrations 


It is a compact 
little volume of 
500 pages, with 
concise descrip- 
tions and range 
of prices of jewel- 
ry, silverware, 
watches, clocks, 
bronzes,  porce- 
lains and glass 
suitable for wed- 
ding or other gifts 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 
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All communications in relation to manuscripts intended for publication or business of 
any kind should be addressed to the Overland Monthly Co.—and not to individuals on 
the staff. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, an Illustrated Magazine of the West. Entered at the San 


Francisco, Cal., Postoffice as second class matter. 
The Overland Monthly subse 


ription price is $1.50 a year payable in advance. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2.25. 


ew Subscriptions can commence at any time during the year. 
Payment for Overland Monthly, when sent by mail, should be made in a Post-office Money- 
Order, Bank Check or Draft, Express Money-Order or Registered Letter. 
Silver sent through the mail is at sender’s risk. 
Discontinuances. Rememberthat the publishers must be notified by letter when a subscriber 


_ wishes his magazine stopped. All arrearage must be 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which your magazine is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should | be addressed and drafts made payable to OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, 
San Francisco, 

For back numbers more than three month old, an additional charge of 5¢ for each month is 


made. 
Contributors are to write name and address on first page of MS. and on the back of 


uested 
each photograph or illustration submitted. It is also neeessary that in writing to the m 
concerning contributions, he pame of the article should be mentioned. 
MONTHLY COMPANY, Publishers. 320 Sansome &t., 8. F. 
Copyrighted 199 by the Overland Monthly Co. 
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ROLLED PLATE BUTTONS 


retain luster for years-—have a 
layer of gold rolled on—-not a 
mere wash like other plated 
buttons. Cost a trifle more 
but never breaH por look 


cheap. 


Sold by leading jewelers and haber. 
dashers. Book!et on request. 


KREMENTZ @ CO. 


24 Chestnut St. 


Newark, N. J. 


* 


Oakland Conservatory of Music | 


Main Office: 1170 MADISON ST., OAKLAND 


All branches of music practical, theoretical and re- 
fined accomplishments taughtthoroughly. Advan- 


tages of Eastern and European 


apply to the director. 


Conservatories 
Examinations, Diplomas, Free Scho! 

Oakland is a city of homes and tl 
center of the Pacific Coast. Fonary 


arship. 


he educational 
her particulars 
GREGORY. 


PAUL GERSON SCHOOL OF ACTING 


The largest institution devoted exclusively to 
more per- 
formances and graduates more pupils than all 
similar schools in the West COMBINED. POSI- 
TIONS GUARANTEED. Pupils may enter 
time. Send for catalogue. Native Sons’ Building, 


dramatic learning in America. 


San Francisco. 


Gives 


S Tatcum 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N. 5. 


any 


in Writing Advertigers. 


Outfit Sent FREE 


On Approval, Express Prepaid 


M4* we send you one of these Special 
Introductory Outfits for inspection? 
We will ship it by express all charges fully 
prepaid. After testing it thoroughly for 
ten days we are confident you will like it 
much better chan any other system, and be 
giad to mail us a Dollar in full payment. 
hould you decide that it is mot worth more 
to you than it costs, send tt back at our 
expense. ‘Thousands of these outfits are 
used by business men. Check the forms 
you wish to try, write us today on your 
business stationery, and we will ship the 
following complete outfit, all charges pre- 
paid, to any address in the United States. 
One Complete Loose Leaf Binder—Covered with 

the finest quality of imported Buckram; size 5% in. 


high, 8% in. wide, 1% in. thick; filled with Linen 
Bond Sheets and Indexes. 

Two Hundred (200) Printed Record Sheets— 
Size 8 in. wide by ¢§ in. high (your choice of five 
Ledger Rulings or any of the forty different forms 
listed below). 

Twenty-Five (25) Plain Movable Metal Markers 
—For indexing the records by dates without disturb- 
ing the alphabetical arrangement. 


40 Special Printed Forms Furnished 


This Outfit: 

Centre Ruled Ledger Physicians’ Records 
Extra Debit Ledger Purchasing Agents 
Petty Ledger Prospective Customers 
Standard Ledger rille Ruled Forms 
Double Ledger lesmen's ** Follow Up 
Advertising Contracts Recapitulation Blanks 
Advertising Returns Stock on Hand Record 
Catalogue Indexi Weekly Time Sheets 
Cash Book Ruled ‘ ts Cost of Production 
Employees Records Collection Do. ket 
Following Up Collections | Dentist’s Records 
Horizontal Ruled Forms Freight Claims 
Household Expense Library Indexing 
Installment Accounts Lodge Records 
Journal Ruled Sheets Price List Blanks 
Mo atgages and Loans Publishers’ Lists 
Monthly Time Sheets Quotations Given 
P.ain Manila Sheets for Quotations Received 

Scrap Books Real Estate Records 


Insurance Office Records Requisition Blanks 
Orders Received Blanks Solicitor’s Records 


Our Catalogue "Moore’s Modern Methods" 
contains 128 pages of valuable information on Book- 
keeping and Loose Leaf Accounting. It illustrates the 
40 different forms listed above. May we send it to you ? 


John C. Moore Corporation 
No. 378 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


We do not sell to Dealers 
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CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, | 
= all afflictions of the skin. 
everywhere, or-mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
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Have You EverVisited 


The Healthseeker. 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
The Settler. 


— 


SPANISH MISSIONARIES. 


A modern and Progre gressive American City ip 
The han of Sunshine 

For Free Iilustrated Booklet Address: 

Chamber of Commerce, 40,5-Stone Ave, TUCSON, Arizona. 


FOUNDED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY BY & 
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QUAINT ATTRACTIONS FOR 


R. BRENA, President 
M. C. BRENA, V. Pres. 
JAS. EWING, Sec. 


Brena Commercial 
Company 


WHOLESALE 


GROCERIES and 
PRODUCE 


| Established 1885 
Incorporated 1901 


| TUCSON, ARIZONA 


m : The Best Thought of the Church 


Church Eclectic 


The Moathly Magazine of Episcopal Charch 


The Rev. Arthur Lowndes, D. D., Editor 


“Gives under the present Editorshiy the best 
thought and the matured scholarship of the 
Church.—The Right Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, D. D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Long Island. 


Two Dollars a Year 


Editorial Rooms, 92 Fifth Ave, New York 
Edwin S. Gorham, Publisher, 285 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 


o--— 0 


SEND TEN CENTS, stamps, for specimen 
copy. Subscriptions commence at any time. 
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real substance of Beef 
—and a higher qual- 
ity of then in 
any other Meat Ex- 
tract jar of equal size. 


It MUST have THIS signature 


in blue, or it’s not genuine. 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


Extract of Beef 


BLOOD POISON 


We have a Remed y unknown to the pro- 
fession, We refund money if we do not 
cure. You can be treated at home for the 
same price as if you came to our office. We 
will give you a guaranty to cure or return 
money. For many years we bave been 
curing patients in every country in the 
world. Our treatmentisin every sense a 
home treatment. If you have exhausted 
the old methods of treatment and stil! have 
aches and pains, mucous patches in mouth, 
sore throat, pimples, copper -colored spots, 
ulcers on any parts of the body, hair or 
eyebrows falling out, it is this seco~4ary 
blood poison we guarantee to cure. We 
solicit the most obstinate cases. This dis- 
ease hasalways baffled the skill of the most 
eminent physicians. For many years we 
have made a specialty of treating thisdis- 
ease with our Magic Cure, and we have 
$500,000 capital behind our unconditional 
guaranty. 
WE GURE QUICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 

Our ago by by our great Dis- 
cove 
sound aad well, and have © health 
wecured them. 

DON’T WASTE YOUR 
TIME AND MONEY 


experimenting. Absolute and positive fs 
sent sealed on application. 100 e book 
Ne branch offices. Address fully as follows: 


COOK REMEDY COMPANY 
585 Masonic Temple, Chicago, U.S. A. 


COOK REMEDY CoO. 


Vv 
Within 
eg this jar 
= there is more of the 


Richness Tin Deposits Alaska 


A Large Part of the World’s Supply of This Valuable Metal Will Come From Mines Owned 
by a San Francisco Company. 


Much interest has been aroused in this 
country and abroad by authoritative re- 
ports of the discovery of immense depos- 
its of tin in Alaska. Local capitalists of 
the most conservative class are both in- 


City and on Buck Creek. The industry 
is essentially a new one to American 
mining men, and the average prospector 
passed tin by, not knowing what it was 
or as something out of the line of what 
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vestigating and investing, and there are 
indications of a legitimate ‘‘rush” to the 
field in which this exceedingly valuable 
mineral has been found in great quan- 
tities. 


DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 


Tin ore was discovered in Alaska in 
the summer of 1900 by gold miners who 
prospected the various creeks tributary 
to Lopp Lagoon and in the York region 
for gold. Locations were made near Tin 


Map Showing Lecetion of Pacific Tin Mines Company Properties 


he went to Alaska for. The discoveries 
were made during the Nome excitement 
in the Lopp Lagoon, Port Clarence and 
York district, large placer deposits being 
found on Pinquk Creek by Samuel Col- 
clough, a noted tin miner from Tasmania, 
who immediately saw the vast wealth to 
be uncovered in this region. He quit 
prospecting for gold, gave his sole atten- 
tion to the new discovery, and staked out 
the most valuable claims in this field, 
which, when properly worked, will equal, 
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if not surpass, any tin mine in the world. 

Assays from samples taken of the tin 
ore assayed 52 per cent, and as high as 
73 per cent. 

That large tin bodies exist in the re- 
gion referred to, is confirmed in the re- 
port of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey by Arthur J. Collier, to the Depart- 
ment of Interior last year. 


GOLD VALUES ARE NIGH. 


According to reports of experts, the 
gold values on Pinquk, Apkoarsook and 
several other streams, and the presence 
of this metal in amount sufficient to give 
special values to these deposits by reason 
of its presence should be given attention, 
as the assay value in gold alone of stream 
tin samples run from $174 to $640 per 
ton. Gold exists in paying quantities on 
these creeks, but it is either oxidized or 
covered with a coating, making it difh- 
cult to distinguish it from the stream tin. 
It would not be surprising to learn that 
the tin may be a by-product in the matter 
of the values when the claims are worked 
close to bed rock. 


IMMENSE PROFITS IN TIN. 


It is estimated that 700 tons of tin ore 
can be mined on these creeks each season 
by a single French steam shovel. This 
would make 350 tons of pure tin, which 
sells for 32 I-2c, to 40c. per pound. The 
total cost of mining and shipping to the 
smelter, including the smelter charge, 
is only 10c. per pound, leaving a profit of 
22 I-2c. to 30c. per pound. 

Refined tin is worth between $600 and 
$800 a ton. The world’s supply, which 
approximates 90,000 tons a year, comes 
chiefly from the Malay Peninsula, and 
nearly half of it is consumed by the 
United States. The demand has shown 
signs of increasing more rapidly than 
the supply, on which account the Alas- 
kan discoveries are attracting the atten- 
tion of the world, and in the future will 
be an important topic not only among 
mining men but in commercial circles. 


OWNED BY A SAN FRANCISCO 
COMPANY. 


The properties referred to in the above 
are now owned by the Pacific Tin Mines 
Company, Inc., of San Francisco. Capt. 
Samuel Colclough, the discoverer of tin 
in Alaska, and owner of the original 
Pinquk 


claims on and Apkoarsook 


Creeks, comprising sixteen claims of 20 
acres each with a valuable water right 
of 5,000 miners’ inches, disposed of these 
claims to this company, and was made 
superintendent of the corporation. The 
Pacific Tin Mines Company was incor- 
porated in December, 1904, with a capi- 
tal stock of 200,000 shares at $1 each. 
This stock is now selling for 60c, per 
share. The cost of a French steam shovel 
and labor for a season’s work amounts to 
about $30,000, and as soon as this amount 
is subscribed, the stock will be with- 
drawn from the market. The expendi- 
ture of this $30,000 is estimated to give 
a net return of at least $70,000. 

On account of the unusually low capi- 
talization ($200,000) of the company, 
and the excellent reports which have been 
published, this stock is finding ready pur- 


chasers, principally among persons ac- 


quainted with these properties. 
The following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the company: 


JOHN # PARTRIDGE, President 
(First Vice-President U. S. Improvement 
and Investment Co.) 

R. P. SCHIWERIN, Vice-President 
(Vice-President and General Manager 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co.) 

JULIUS KAHN, Counsel and Direc- 
tor ( U. S. Congressman, 4th District, 
California. ) 

LAURENCE E. FOSTER, Treasurer 
(banking. ) 

SAMUEL COLCLOUGH, Managing 
Director (Discoverer of tin in Alaska 
and mining engineer.) 

F. A. MARRIOTT, Secretary (jour- 
nalist.) 

JOHN M. MURPHY, Director (min- 
ing engineer.) 

Interested persons who desire to se- 
cure stock may do so by paying a small 
deposit and take a reasonable time to 
inquire into the merits of the company 
and its properties. Samples of tin, which 
were on exhibition at the St. Louis Fair, 
may be seen at the offices of this com- 
pany. Tin ore from this property is also 
on exhibition at the State Mining Bureau, 
numbers 16,422 and 16,423. Prospectus 
containing extracts from Government 
reports and statistics of the world’s tin 
production and further information will 
be mailed on application. : 

F. A. MARRIOTT, Sect’y. 
309 Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 
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THE GATEWAY COUNTY 


Bathing on the American River looking from Aeolia Heights, Auburn, Cal. 


PLACER COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


The Home of the Peach and Pear 
The Plum and Grape, the Orange and Olive 
Dairying and Stock Raising, Creameries 


BUSINESS INDUCEMENTS OFFERED 


Will give free sites for all kinds of Manufactories, Tourist Hotels, Cheap 
electric power and transportation. 


CHANCES FOR INVESTMENTS 


Placer County has the best locations and natural advantages for a first-class 
Tourist Winter or Summer Hotel, and will offer many inducements to have 


one built. 
For more particulars inquire of 


PLACER COUNTY IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, - AUBURN, CAL. 
WEST PLACER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION : ke LINCOLN, CAL. 
NEWCASTLE DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION = - NEWCASTLE, CAL. 
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PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save from*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay bis profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—al! these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn't this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


ANYWHETEC Advance 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
|| for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 


and how to tell good from bad. 


WING & SON 
350-355 WEST 13TH ST. New York 
YEAR——1905 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon « d the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particniars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 


~ 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States. by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
or Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

resses. 


Mandolin, Guitar,Uarp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly ly any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
mentis patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. ING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you al! the information possessed by - 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts « 

of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos fi / 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the < 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of s» 
tone, aetion, workmanship and finish It tells you how to test a piano < 
It is absolutely the only boc k of 
its kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. I'« 
name is ‘‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.’ 
We send it free to anyone wishing to bny a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


& SON 


St., New York 


address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
aboat also 
prices a terms o yment 
on Wing Pianos. “ss 


350-355 W.13 


Send to the name and 
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THE FINSEN LIGHT TREATMENT 


FOR ALL SHIN DISEASES) 


has proved eminently successful the world over. Since 
beginning this treatment in America some three years ago, 
many hundreds of sufferers have been successfully treated 
and stand ready to recommend the treatment to others. 
While not a cure-all, it is found to produce decided and 
permanent results in such skin diseases as lupus,skin can- 
cer, psoriasis, acne, eczema, varicose ulcers and tubercular 
glands. 


In the removal of birthmarks it isa success. We have 
a | the genuine high power Finsen Lamps imported direct 

ee . from Copenhagen and can guarantee the same treatment 
NEW FINSEN LIGH? that is given in Finsen’s own Institute. We have special 
books describing the treatment as applied to these and other skin diseases and will cheerfully send a 
copy to any sufferer orinterested pers n. We can refer tothe Editor of this magazine who has been 
to our Institute and knows exactiy what we have, what we can do and what we have done. Get his 
opinion, then write us of your own case. 


THE FINSEN LIGHT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


1770 WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO. 


THE BABY CRIES Tie PAPA DELIGHTS IN IT 
For it EVERYBODY WANTS IT 


DR. C. BOUVIER’S 


Buchu Gin 


The Nation's Health 
Drink for all 
Kidney Troubles. 


4 


THE GRUNAUER COM. CO., Pacific Coast Agents 
116 California St. Phone Black 2634 San Francisco 
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COLD STREET 


without bundling up is not dangerous to 
the wearer of Wright’s Health Under- 
wear. The reason is that this under- 
wear gives the skin plenty of air— 
allows the pores to breathe—carries off 
and evaporates all perspiration. 


WRIGHT’S 


Health Underwear 


does this because it is constructed (as 
no other underwear is) on the wonder- 
ful loop-fleece principle which keeps a 
permanent air space between skin and 
outer fabric. This keeps in body 
warmth and prevents sudden chilling. 

Although there are many other sen- 
sible reasons why you should wear 
Wright's, and although it is far better 
than common underwear yet it costs no 
more. Ask your dealer for it and write 
for our free book “The L oop of Health 
and the Fleece of Comfort.’’I 

WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., | 

75 Franklin Street, New York. > 3 


GREATEST AID TO 


COOKERY 


a rdto the health and nourishment of the 


family, especially the growing boys and girls. 
Light, sweet GRIDDLE CAKES, MUF- 
tbh?” FINS and BOSTON BROWN BREAD, 

easily and quickly made from ALLEN’S 
B. B. B. FLOUR. Ask your grocer for it. 


Allen’s B. B. B. Flour Co. 


PACIFIC COAST FACTORY - - SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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THE FIRST 


FACIAL SOAP 
IN THE EARLY SEVENTIES. 


Since those days its continued use has remained one of the few un- 
changed customs,— I’nal develops the reason why—25 cts. everywhere. 


Temper the ravazes of bleak fall winds by 
judicious application of Woodbury's Facial Cream. 


Send 10 for samples of the four THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
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W oodb preparahons. Sole Licensee, Cincinnati, U. 


Thanksgiving—themselves their thank-offering. 
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November —Under the laurels in Califoruia. 
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ORIGIN OF THANKSGIVING DAY 


By Rev. 


ROM the very earliest times, 
[- and throughout all the nations 

of the earth which are worthy 
of the name, there ever has been and 
still is observed some sort of festi- 
val in celebration of the ingathering 
of the corn and fruits of the soil. 
Moreover, it always was, and still is 
begun with religious. services of 
some sort. Even in most ancient 
times the peoples offered sacrifices 
and wave offerings to some special 
deity in gratitude for the present, 
and supplication for the future, and 
so, to-day, the sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving for the blessings 
of the present, and solemn prayer 
for a continuance of the same in the 
future, are offered to God in the sev- 
eral churches of the land. Further- 
more, in many respects the cere- 
monies of the “Cerealia’’ resemble 
those of. the “Saturnalia,” just as at 
the present day the celebration of 
Thanksgiving day in America is al- 
most identical- with that of Christ- 
mas day in England or New Year's 
day in Scotland and on the continent 


of Europe. 


The feast of the “Ingathering,” 
which in England is called “Harvest 
Home,” and in Scotland the “Mell 
Supper,” is undoubtedly the origin 
of Thanksgiving day in America. 


Dr. Jenner 


Nay, further, it may most truth- 
fully be said that in reality there is 
no other difference between them 
than the mere change in the name. 
Be this as it may, the object in every 
case and in every country is the 
Same, to wit: to render unfeigned 
thanks to the “giver of all good 
things” for his manifold mercies, 
but especially at this season for the 
affording of a_ bountiful harvest. 
Everywhere, at this joyous season 
of the year, a spirit of thankfulness 
pervades all sorts and conditions of 
men. Peer and peasant, employer 
and employee, for the time being 
sink all social differences and dis- 
tinctions of rank and meet on a com- 
mon level. The servant sympa- 
thizes with the master, and the em- 
ployer of labor looks kindly upon 
his faithful toilers, and meet around 
a festive board, either in a common 
hall, or at the several homes, but 
always furnished by the giver of the 
feast. In the “good old times,” and 
often even in these socially degen- 
erate days, the lord of the harvest, 


- accompanied by all his family, re- 


joiced together at the happy conclu- 
sion of the year’s labors, and with 
hearty good will not only rejoiced 
in the past, but also pledged their 
loyal zeal in the future, freely ac- 
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knowledging the interdependence of 
master and man, employer and em- 
ployee, and of capital and labor in 
general. And thus it should ever 
be, not only on Thanksgiving day 
and Harvest Home, but also at seed 
time and in all the days between. 

In the celebration of this festival 
of the Ingathering, certain charac- 
teristic ceremonies prevail, which, 
though differing in different coun- 
tries, one and all have the same ob- 
ject in view, and the same spirit of 
jollity everywhere prevails. Let us 
now illustrate some of the most 
prominent of these ceremonies. 

In the Pentateuch, or the first 
five books of Moses in our Bibles, 
we have a very minute description 
of the way in which this feast of 
the first fruits and ingathering shall 
be celebrated and kept. In the Book 
Exodus, chapter 23, verses 16, 17, 
19, we read: “And the feast of the 
harvest, the first fruits of thy labors, 
which thou hast sown in the field, 
and the feast of the ingathering, 
which is in the end of the year, when 
thou hast gathered in thy labors out 
of the field. Three times in the year 
all thy males shall appear before the 
Lord God. The first of the first 
fruits of thy land, thou shalt bring 
into the house of the Lord thy God.” 
Again, in the Book Deuteronomy, 
chapter 16, verses 13, 14: “Thou 
"Shalt observe the feast of tabernacles 

.en days after, thou hast gathered 
in my corn and ty wine. And thou 
shalt rejo’ ay feast, thou, and 
thy son, anu <hy daughter, and thy 
man-servant, and thy maid-servant, 
and the Levite, and the stranger, 
and the fatherless, and the widow, 
that are within thy gates ”’ 

Once again, in the Book Leviticus, 
chapter 23, verses 39, 40, we read: 
“In the fifteenth day of the seventh 
mouth, when ye have gathered in the 
fruit of the land, ye shall keep a feast 
unto the Lord, seven days. And ye 
shall cake unto you on the first day 
the boughs of goodly trees, branches 
of palm trees, and the boughs of 


thick trees, and willows of the 
brook; and ye shall rejoice before 
the Lord, your God.” 

Undoubtedly in this minute de- 
scription, we, Christians, have the 
warrants for the practice so com- 
monly followed of bringing into our 
churches the sheaf of wheat, which 
always is placed in front of the al- 
tar, and various other products of 
the soil, which are scattered about 
the sanctuary or chancel, as well 
as the decoration of the church with 
pselms and greenery in general at 
the 1¢€ligious celebration of Harvest 
Home in English churches, and to 
a greater or less extent among the 
sects throughout the British Empire 
—such decorations always remain- 
ing at least seven days after the spe- 
cial services of that day. Such prac- 
tices are also followed in America 
on Thanksgiving day, especially in 
the Protestant Episcopal churches 
in this country. 

But the Hebrews were not the 
Only ancient people who celebrated 
the feast of the first fruits.~ The Pri- 
mitae, or first fruits, were sent by 
the peoples of almost every nation 
under the sun to the Temple of 
Apollo (the sun god) at Delos. 
Even the Hyperboreans—the in- 
habitants of the most northern parts 
of Europe and Asia—the most dis- 
tant peoples who enjoy the happi- 
ness of producing corn and harvest- 
ing it, commemorated the ingather- 
ing of the fruits of the soil by offer- 
ings and vociferous rejoicings. He- 
rodotus, the Grecian historian, men- 
tions these annual customs of the 
Hyperboreans, sarcastically remark- 
ing that “those of Delos talk of holy 
things tied up in a sheaf of wheat.” 
Homer, the Greek poet, also men- 
tions that “cakes or lumps of dough 
thrown at the head of the sacrificial 
victim formed a part of the Greek 
offerings to Apollo at the feast of 
ingathering.” The Latins also at- 
tributed all the blessings of seed- 
time and harvest to Apollo—the sun, 
as the source of all natural benefits. 


t 
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Origin of Thanksgiving Day. 


Indeed, in ancient times the harvest 
festival was dedicated to Apollo par 
excellence, but Vacuna was the 
name of the goddess to whom the 
rustics sacrificed at the end of the 
harvest. Handfuls of _wheat, rye 
or barley in the straw were twisted 
and woven into chaplets which were 
worn about the head or suspended 
upon poles, and wave offerings and 
thanksgiving were offered. Images 
of Vacuna, made of the same ma- 
terials were carried about in proces- 
sions, accompanied by singing and 
vociferous cheering, and even now- 
adays images made of straw, richly 
dressed and crowned with flowers, 
are often carried about in England 
and called Ceres, the Harvest 
Queen. Apollo was formerly wor- 
shiped in Britain, and the May Pole 
is a remaining remembrance of such 
worship. This the ancient Britons 
decorated with garlands to welcome 
the approach of Apollo—the sun— 
to the north, and to signify that 
flowers and fruits were the product 
of his presence and influence. So 
also in the autumn sacrifices and 
offerings followed by vociferous re- 
joicings in recognition of his _be- 
neficence in bringing the various 
fruits of the soil to perfection. 

In former times, in Peru, they of- 
fered one hundred sheep of dif- 
ferent colors, and prayed that Mayz 
might live forever. Then with many 
ceremonies they put a quantity of 
Mayz into an iron pot, and slowly 
parched it, watching it for three 
nights. This they called “Pirva.” 
They then made a special sacrifice, 
and demanded of the _ witches 
whether it had strength enough to 
live for another year? If the answer 
was no, they carried it back to the 
farm from which it was taken, and 
burned another pirva. But if yes 
was the answer, they dressed it up 
in the best clothes in their posses- 
sion, carried it in solemn procession 
and worshiped it. This most an- 
cient custom is to this very day 
faintly preserved all over Scotland 
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by what is there called the “Corn 
Lady,’ which consists of small 
package of corn, which is hung up in 
the house when the reapers have 
finished their work. 

In Rhodes, Silenus was carried in 
procession. A clown, dressed in 
woman's clothes, his head decorate t 
with ears of corn and bearing about 
him other symbols of Ceres, was 
carried in a wagon with great pomp 
and loud shouting through the 
sireets. The horses which drew the 
wagon were covered with white 
‘neets, and elaborately decorated 
with ears of corn and wild flowers. 
If any stranger asked what all this 
fuss was about, the answer was: 
“We are drawing the Harvest 
Queen.” This custom of “Queen 
of the Feast” is still observed in a 
variety of ways. Among many 
others, a handful of wheat in the 
straw is twisted, generally in the 
form of a cross, with the date of the 
year attached, is hung up in some 
conspicuous place in the house, 
there to remain until the next year. 

The ancient Egyptians offered 
sacrifices and wave offerings of corn 
and wine to Neith, the mother of the 
sun, the latter being the accredited 
author of all the products of nature. 
Wheat was the most important 
grain grown in Egypt, and the mode 
of harvesting it was very peculiar. 
Instead of the usual method, the 
reapers cut the straw just below the 
ear of corn; it was then carried in 
bags to the threshing floor, where 
it was trodden out by oxen. Some- 
times, however, it was reaped in the 
usual way and bound up in sheaves, 
but in order to separate the wheat 


from the straw it was always trod- 


den by’oxen. Very little is known 
as to the details of the Egyptian 
mode of celebrating the feast of in- 
gathering; the most important of 
their festivities were in connection 
with the overflow of the Nile. 

In India, the harvest festival 
chiefly consists in long processions 
to the temples of the several deities, 
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where offerings of corn and flowers 
are laid before the shrines. After 
the religious phase has been duly at- 
tended to, vociferous  rejoicings, 
which are carried far into the night, 
conclude the festival. Siva, the Res- 
torer, is the deity most honored at 
this particular season. 

The ancient Teutons and Scandi- 
navians offered sacrifices to Frey, 
the god of the rain and the sun- 
shine, and the author and protector 
of all the fruits of the soil. The 
celebration of this festival was ac- 
companied by the usual character- 
istics of this robust and rollicking 
race, but the details are exceedingly 
ineagre. 

Some phases of the Eleusinian 
niysteries which were held in honor 
of Ceres, the goddess of Agriculture, 
cons.ituted the ceremonial celebra- 
tion of ingathering among the an- 
cient Greeks. These differed in dif- 
ferent localities, but were for the 
most part a species of wild nature 
worship. | 

In England, at the present day, 
most of the customs of “Harvest 
Home” are connected with the final 
ingathering of the crops; but for- 
merly, like the ancient Hebrews, the 
festive celebration began with the 
gathering of the first fruits; and 
even at the present day, in some 
countries the ceremony of offering 
the first fruits is still practiced. In 
the celebration of “Harvest Home” 
many curious customs, differing in 
different counties, both in their na- 
ture and in the mode of procedure, 
still prevail. The origin of some of 
these customs is of extremely an- 
cient date. For instance, some of 
the customs practiced at the time 
when Apollo was worshiped in Eng- 
land are still maintained whenever 
the “shouting of the churn” is ob- 
served, which, in some form, is con- 
stantly done by the reapers at the 
harvest festivities of to-day. In the 
Book of Isaiah, chapter 16, verses 
9, 10, we read: “I will bewail thee 
with weeping of Jazer, the vine of 


Sitmah; I will water thee with 
my tears, O Heshbon, and _ Elea- 
leh: for the shouting of the sum. 
mer fruits, and for the harvest is 
fallen. And gladness is taken away 
and joy out of the plentiful field: 
and in the vineyards there shall be 
no more singing, neither shall there 
be shouting: the treaders shall tread 
out no more in the presses: | have 
made their vineyard shouting to 
cease.’ ‘These verses clearly show 
the common, nay, one may almost 
say the indispensable practice of 
singing and shouting at the feast of 
ingathering, as is shown by the in- 
tense disappointment caused by 
their absence, owing to a failure of 
the crops. Hence, then, or from 
some of the Phoenician’ colonists 
arose our present “shouting of the 
churn.” Churn, or kern, means a 
ring or circle formed by several per- 
sons joining hand in hand, and so 
forming a circle or ring. It also 
means a chaplet or crown’ worn 
round the head or carried suspended 
on a pole in processions. Another 
very ancient and common custom 
called a “Kemping” in England and 
a “Mell” in Scotland. This’ word 
“Mell” is sometimes spelled “Me- 
lee,” which would seem to be the 
more appropriate, inasmuch as a 
melee or row often resulted in the 
contention for superiority in quick- 
ness of dispatch which the reapers 
indulged in on the last day of their 
work. As the reapers went on with 
their work, they took care to leave a 
good handful of the grain uncut. 
When the field was finished the bon- 
niest lass was allowed to cut these 
handfuls, which were presently 
dressed up with various sewings, 
tyings and trimmings like a_ dol! 
which was hailed as a “corn baby. 
It was brought home in _ triumph 
with music of fiddles; bagpipes or 
any other instrument which would 
make a musical noise, and was con- 
spicuously set up at the feast, or 
mell supper, and was afterwards se! 
up and preserved for the remainde: 


} 
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of the year. And the bonny lass 
who cut these final handfuls was 
called the “Harvest Queen.” This 
must have been the custom alluded 
to by Herodotus, as mentioned in 
an earlier part of this article. This 
self-same practice prevails even now 
in some counties both in England 
and Scotland. The same custom is 
observed, but finally disposed of in 
a somewhat different way. For in- 
stance, instead of being dressed up 
as a doll, it was tied up and erected 
as a “mare,” and then the reapers, 
one after another, threw their sick- 
les at it in the endeavor to cut it 
down. The man who succeeded in 
so doing cried out: “I have her.” 
“What have you got?” cried the 
others. ““A mare, a mare, a mare,’ 
he replied. “What will you do with 
her?’ was then asked. “We'll send 
her to Tommy Tompkins,” or some 
iarmer who had not as yet got all 
his corn cut down. This was a very 
common custom, but slightly varied 
in procedure in different localities, 
and in some form or other exists 
even at the present day. 

In France, when the harvesting 


was finished, the peasants fixed up- 
on some holiday to meet together 
and have a little “Regale,” or jolli- 
fication, which they called ‘The 
Harvest Gosling.” 

These and many other such curi- 
ous customs were, and many of 
them still are, common enough in 
various countries. But in England 
and in English-speaking places, the 
general trend nowadays is to abol- 
ish them, and substitute a general 
harvest festival for the whole par- 
ish, to which all the farmers are ex- 
pected to contribute, and which 
their employes may freely attend. 
Enough has now been said, not only 
to prove that the origin of Thanks- 
giving Day was the English Harvest 
Home, but also that some such festi- 
val is, and always has been, from 


time immemorial, a common cus- 


tom among all the nations of the 
earth, and a glorious custom it is, 
too, especially if it be carried out 
as it ought to be; to wit, that all, 
both rich and poor, shall share in 
the enjoyment of the good things 
afforded by a bountiful harvest, and 
be truly thankful therefor. 


MEXICAN AMUSEMENTS 


By Ray Starr McKenney 


F course, to have gone to Mex- 

ico and not to have attended a 

bull-fight would be like visiting 

San Francisco and not seeing China- 
town, 

As it was, we went to the fight, 
not once, but several times, for 
‘rom more than one point of view it 
‘vas a most interesting performance, 
is the bull, at the psychological mo- 
nent would almost make one be- 
ieve that he had been trained to 
lo thus, and. so, when in reality a 
once within the arena never 
eaves it alive. 


Mexico City allows no bull-fight- 
ing, but the fight takes place a few 
miles beyond the city limits. It 
must be remembered the bull-fight 
is a science. The foot-ball game is 
not. 

The crowd has’ gathered. The 
matador enters the arena first, fol- 
lowed by the bandarilla and the pic- 
adors; the gate is then opened and 
the bull comes forth. 

He is at once teased by the pica- 
dors, with a long pole, upon 
the end of which is a metal spike, 
and when any attempt is made to 
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ore the horse his attention is with- 
rawn by the brilliant shawls of the 
anderilla. ‘There is a slick little 
rick, to be done by the bandarilla, 
vhich, if not done skillfully, may 
ost him his life. ‘There are times 
‘hen his only escape from the en- 
‘aged animal is to place the pole he 
arries directly where the bull’s head 
‘ill strike it as he gores at it, and 
' he has done it successfully, the 
force with which the pole is struck 
vill send him, making a leap at the 
same moment, clear over the bull's 
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and forward, the weapon is forced 
Straight to the heart by the bull's 
own weight. 

It would be somewhat hard to 
say whether the bull-fight exceeded 
a Mexican rabble of another char- 
acter or not. Certainly at the burn- 
ing of the effigy of Judas, at Easter- 
tide nothing could be more taking 
than this act of religious loyalty. It 
is almost a religious amusement, for 
they seem to have great pleasure on 
the occasion. At the top of a high 
pole is placed this efhgy of Judas, 


the matador saluting the crowd. 


back, and he will be ready for fur- 
ther attack by the time the bull 
turns. When the above picture was 
ta.en, it shows the bandarilla’s un- 
su cessful attempt to do this trick, 
he was thrown astride the bull's 
horns. In this instance, however, 
he was able to escape without in- 
ju.y. After sufficient teasing tor- 
tu'c, the matador steps forth, his 
sc. rd beneath his scarlet shawl, and 
the bull’s head is thrust down 


crackling Judas is 
countless pieces. Then indeed the 


with a long fuse attached. He is 
virtually made of fireworks, and 
from the time the lighted fuse has 
reached his feet, they begin to go 
off, till the bomb about the waist 
explodes; then what is left of that 
scattered in 


Mexican feels that a part of his 


religious duty has been accom- 
plished satisfactorily for a year at 
least. 


we 


ONE YEAR OF 


A DEAR LIFE 


By Charles E. Lorrimer 


T is foolish to deny that, having 
grown used to study nature and 
her moods in untrammeled free- 

dom and absolute peace, I am unfit- 
ted for cities and the habits of men. 
The companionship of my nectarines 
and pears, even of my homeliest 
guests, the humble potatoes—truly 
vegetables of solid merit—is more 
precious to me than the society of 
my neighbors. 

But of all the objectionable hu- 
man customs fostered by a false and 
artificial civilization, the one I most 
dislike is that orthodox function 
known as a “dinner party.” It is, 
and always has been, to me a re- 
pellent form of idling; and many a 
time I have inwardly tilted against 
the shams and vanities it represents, 
as Don Quixote tilted at the harm- 
less wind mills which troubled his 
peace of mind. The standard set 
by nature is so different! The flow- 
ers are honest. The trees scorn hy- 
pocrisy. Only gathered to- 
gether to feed at one common board, 
weigh out their words as a chemist 
his poisons, and they recognize no 
law except that bidding them reveal 
what their neighbors would conceal, 
or conceal what their neighbors 
might reveal concerning themselves. 

In spite of my prejudices, how- 
ever, this year has been crowded 
with these same troublesome din- 
ners. My nectarines have blushed 
unseen because of Marion, and that 
unwritten social decree which, fool- 
ishly enough, requires a young wo- 
man, like herself—before bursting 
into blossom—to pass through an 
ordeal of organized society. It may 
be that this is, after all, only a hid- 


den snare to impress on her ten- 
der memory a life-long suspicion of 
every social artifice, before setting 
her free again in the wide world of 
June days. When Marion was born, 
without ever seeing her soldier 
father, the population of the world 
was not, as it. should have been, 
joytully increased by one. Her 
mother’s life was cancelled with 
hers. One was taken that the other 
might be left. Therefore, both of 
us being lonely orphans, I stand in 
my brotherly capacity a little closer 
than other brothers could. Above 
all things, it rests with me to see 
that in this gilded cage of society 
she does not wound herself against 
the bars nor have the least feather 
broken. 

And so it happened that one day 
early last year, the ordeal being sol- 
emly begun, we sat about Mrs. de 
Ponsonby Morling’s hospitable ta- 
ble in a heterogenous circle. The 
night, I recollect, was bitter cold, 
so cold that even the landscapes of 
frost on the window panes did not 
melt. Further details in connec- 
tion with that dinner press on my 
memory, partly because it was the 
first occasion when Marion, like an 
awkward fledgling, tried her wings, 
and partly because there began for 
me among those conventional sur- 
roundings a precious friendship, an 
introduction to a very dear life. I 
remember thinking how the outer 
chill should have turned our atten- 
tions gratefully towards the crack- 
ling logs in the big, open fire place, 
and made doubly welcome the warm 
pink glare of the shaded candles as 
it fell on the silver and cut g/ass. 


Yet looking around the circle of 
faces 1 noticed that the impartially- 
reflected light surprised on fifteen 
of them only an air of well-bred 
horedom. 

The sixteenth, that of my left- 
hand neighbor, Miss Memory Fair- 
iax, wore a smile of pure gayety. 
\pparently she found this habit of 
dining in ill-assorted company—a 
habit peculiar to man of all the ani- 

als—more wondertul and delight- 

il than any other in the’ whole 

orld. ~No doubt her enjoyment 
was due to the unconquerable hap- 
piness of her spontaneous, un- 
touched youth, for I noted that the 
lilies-of-the-valley slipping out of 
their cool, green sheaths were not 
more young and fresh than she. 

With such casual observations of 
my neighbor, | occupied myself un- 
til the first entree. It was a vel-au- 
vent, a timbale, or some other such 
trap for the unwary, and to Miss 
\lemory fell the task of exploring 
its hidden recesses. She reconnoi- 
tered with one of the silver servers 
while the waiter stood imperturb- 
ably. The paste reared its fragile 
head in tempting, dreamy minar- 
ets. A breath must have crumbled 
them. To touch one pinnacle, and 
yet save the rest, was impossible. 
As well tap the dry head of a this- 
tle and expect the seeds to keep from 
fl\ing off in a dozen directions. 
\Watching her maneuvres quietly 
out of the corner of my eye, I no- 
ticed that, like many a successful 
general, she was very near retreat 
just before the moment of victory. 
But finally, having determined to 
attack, she attacked bravely, willing 
in her rush of courage to devastate 
a whole country in order to control 
a single point. Pouf! The dainty 
pastry fluttered into a shower of 
fakes and settled upon her like a 
swarm of hiving bees. “Oh!” said 
Miss Memory, and glanced furtively 
around the table to see if any one 
ha’ noticed the accident. I came 
to the rescue then, dusted her sur- 
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reptitiously, smuggled some of the 
stuffing of her collapsed castle upon 
her plate, and generally set her at 
ease again. 

After this exciting incident, al- 
though net reconciled to dinners in 
general, | became more resigned to 
this one in particular. My interest 
in Miss Memory was aroused, such 
an interest as a poor, dull, country- 
loving Englishman could feel for a 
brilliant, dazzling, independently- 
helpless (this quality I discovered 
later) creature as she was; the in- 
éerest of the moth in the star, rather 
than that of the pestiferous, destruc- 
tive caterpillar in the leaves of my 
orchard, where he so sorely tried 
my patience last spring. She, in re- 
turn, out of sheer gratitude, turned 
inside out the pocket of her mind 
for my edification through the long 
sequence of courses that followed. 
Even before we reached the ice I 
began to discover what a rare spirit 
She had, a spirit modern and daring, 
the birthright of young America 
and yet mellowed quaintly by the 
influence of her old-fashioned name. 
The charm hanging about her, 
though pursued, could never be 
overtaken. She was iike a fresh idy! 
of the woods imprisoned in some 
rare old binding. 

The conversations going’ on 
around tossed us as the storms of a 
sea would toss two little boats in 
a half-sheltered bay. Presently we 
found ourselves rising on the full 
tide of a discussion, a comparison, 
a vicious partisanship. Our hostess 
herself was responsible for the in- 
troduction of a hateful international 
discussion. At this signal, 
Memory began, half-laughing, half- 
serious, to be-little my country. To 
her criticisms I, as a loyal Britisher, 
retaliated by mocking my neighbor’s 
glorious republic. Then, not to be 
outdone, she launched sweeping ac- 
cusations at our English stupidity, 
our manners, our liberties—last, but 
not least, our treatment of woman- 
kind. Indeed, I have found noth- 
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ing stirs up such unexpected depths 
of bitterness as international dis- 
cussions! 

“You are all spoiled, you Ameri- 
can women,” said I, slowly, sizzling 
at an undignified heat to which, vain 
foolishness, I had imagined only a 
plague of locusts among my straw- 
berry vines could raise me. 

“What is my country’s special of- 
fense in that regard?” she respond- 
ed. 

‘Too much general consideration, 
too much indivitial pampering, 
too much supertiucus fine treat 
ment.” 

“Does fine treattnnt ever harm 
anybody’? Isn't it treatment 
that spoils people?” 

“Good treatment may ne: spoil 
these who are wise enough to know 
its rarity and value. But a contin- 
ued course of pedestals prevents 
people from properly depending up- 
on their own feet.” 

“So politeness and courtesy you 
consider interfere with our progress 
towards perfection?” 

“Not necessarily; but certainly a 
little mildly-applied dominion on 
the part of your American husbands 
would ra:se you in the estimation of 
your transpontine neighbors.” 

“It is a real pleasure to know the 
channels through which your appro- 
bation might run. Would the value 
of our land rise with your opinion?” 
she interrupted flippantly. “And if 
you object to us as neighbors, we, 
in return pay you the compliment of 
objecting to you as domineering 
husbands.” 

“Notwithstanding, you run to our 
arms and our titles,” I retorted. 

‘How comfortably vain you are, 
you Englishmen! Like greedy child- 
ren stealing jam, you appropriate 
to yourselves all the nicest brands 
of virtue, charity, kindness, tolera- 
tion, even modesty. Qh, it must be 
really pleasant to consider your lit- 
tle island the best part of the whole 
world and your country the best in 
your island, and your titles the best 


of all the best titles in the best part 
of the entire globe; and then to |:e 
quite sure everybody is agreeiig 
with you. Ought not that to make 
one perfectly happy?” She paus.:i 
for breath. Then, re-commencinyg, 
she concluded with a crushing ar- 
gument: “You have read Max 
O’Rell.”’ 

I nodded. “He was, poor soul, a 
dweller in the cities, an epigram- 
matic autocrat.” 

“Yes—and more—a man of taste. 
Do you happen to remember the one 
boon he prayed for?” 

I didn’t. 

“Well, his constant prayer was: 
‘Lord, make me an American wo- 
man,’ ” 

“Quite possibly. But he never 
prayed: ‘Make me the husband of 
one.’ He was a man of taste,” I add- 
ed viciously. 

Her bitterness had upset me. W hy 
such vindictiveness? Why such a 
firm determination to remove me 
from my point of view? Was that 
an American peculiarity, divinely 
implanted to breach the ramparts 
of our vanity? But, after all, | for- 
gave her laying down the law for 
the sake of the music of her voice— 
it was like the liquid gurgle oi a 
plashing fountain. That she should 
fling our national vices in my indt- 
vidual face, scarcely giving me an 
opportunity to defend myself, stung 
my sense of justice, however, none 
the less. So thoroughly was _ this 
poor, deep-lying principle of right 
pricked, that finally in sheer sell- 
defense at the very end of the <in- 
ner, having so long stood my pun- 
ishment with tolerable meekness, | 
ventured to conclude. severly: 
“After fully stating your case, are 
yo"l now in a condition to be reason- 
ed with?” 

“Was ever a woman in that  on- 
dition?” she threw me_ over hier 
shoulder as we passed out of the 
dining room door with the wining 
line of disappearing ladies. 

I found in her accent a pec: liar 
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charm which remained 
however. 


with me, the week after. And she answered 
that my opinion was_ superiluous. 
Then we made friends again and «is- 
Through the rest of the winter cussed the nephew. 


e met often, Miss Memory and I. “When are you going to be mar- 


‘ler sunny, high-spirited nature 
wandered, like a clear meadow- 
|rook, across the dreary prose of 
(inners and receptions where Mar- 
ion disported herself as naturally as 
a fox in a hollow tree. I have often 
noticed that, starting at the same 
point, though one sets out daily to 
walk across a wood or a field in a 
iresh direction, one unconsciously, 
without the slightest intention, 
niakes a path. Mune led straight to 
\liss Memory, and reached forward 
by degrees. Our discussions, re- 


ried?” said I. 

“In two months,” answered she. 

“Oh, then, we shall see a moiicl 
English husband brought up on the 
improved American plan,” said I, 
teasingly, harking back to our pre- 
vious theories about the right up- 
bringing of husbands. Miss iec.- 
ory had on occasions with the per- 
fect frankness characteristic of her, 
let her opinions drop upon the sub- 
ject like glowing coals. 

“I think,” she said with demure 
decision, “we know how to manage 


newed with delightful vim and husbands in America.” Memory’s 
: vigor, widened it and gave it a de- eyes twinkled retrospectively as she 
ceptive air of real usefulness, until said it. 
. on crushed and crumpled evenings, “But suppose, just suppose, that 
| a brisk walk along the accustomed _ he’s obstinate and chafes at the bit.” 
way braced my mind for the per- I was thinking my nephew Arthur 
functory obligations to come, and would need much managing. “What 
. quieted jangling nerves with the then? Suppose he took a notion to 
J grateful sensation of its largeness, govern his own family himself? 
7 its woodland freedom, and quiet What then? You declared Eng- 
é peace. lishmen suffered from this distress- 
: Then quite suddenly a silence fell, ing peculiarity.” 
z Three months passed before | saw “Well—the money is_ father’s. 
F Memory again. In all that time no That will prove a Steadying lever. 
. one of our mutual friends ever men- Besides—he won't. 
ti ned her name to me. I noticed Here I began to see how many a 
a th: omission. It even struck me as true word slips out tippy-toe, steal- 
5 winatural, and therefore as inten- ing aftera jest. . 
tional. But the motives for it were How elastic her scathing gener- 
* of the kindest. Memory had in the alities were suddenly become— 
meantime become engaged to my _ elastic enough to include a whole 
nb very own nephew, Sir Arthur Dilke. nation, and yet leave a loophole of 
ei Sone friends, divining my interest escape for one individual. I began 
" ir her, with mistaken goodness left to believe Memory at heart, in spite 
= that little spot of silence which trou- of her veiled threats, a demure little 
a bl | me like a black cloud in a pure dove. But she is a dove who per- 
i blue sky. Apparently, Memory’s _ sistently pulls an owl's skin over it- 

prvudices against my nation must self, and is far prouder of the wick- 
: have taken wing like a covey of ed old borrowed feathers than ot 
- startled partridges. A fig for wo- its own innocent heart. By this 
‘bs me's prejudices hereafter! They time I knew her fairly intimately, 
ng are evidently no longer-lived than and my nephew even better. There- 

chi'dren’s toys. fore, | repeated my warning, direct- 
‘af | didn’t care if she was engaged. ing it with more personal emphasis 


I told her so myself when v met 


as the mother-bird directs her young 
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brood eager to fly off, by the noisy, 
experienced flappings of her own 
wings.” 

“Arthur will need much manag- 
ing. I, for one, should hate to un- 
dertake him.” 

In reply she poised her head for- 
ward like a buoyant humming bird. 
“Don’t worry over me,” she said; 
“Arthur is really as meek as a lamb 
—a dear, well-regulated lamb shorn 
of his time-worn insular prejudices.” 

“Then it is for you to temper the 
wind of criticism.” 

“But there need be no temper- 
ing,’ she laughed. “In a perfect 
union all the shabby, awkward, 
trivial side is suppressed.” 

Truly, I belong to the woodsmen, 
my persistence in following a track 
is so abnormally developed. 

“But suppose he makes you jeal- 
ous’—Arthur inclined to be 
fickle—I urged, “or on occasion or- 
ders you about with the bluffness 
you condemn in Englishmen——’” 

“If he makes me jealous, or—or 
attempts to order me about as your 
meek Englishwomen are ordered, 
Vll—I’ll divorce him,” she said im- 
periously. 

“Memory!” I opened my eyes in 
astonishment to see the wicked owl's 
feathers so tightly drawn over her 
sweet nature. 

“Of course,” she repeated, as 
though it was the most natural thing 
in the world. “Under such extreme 
and improbable circumstances, I 
shall hurry away to Dakota, where 
the train stops long enough for di- 
vorce, and get rid of him there. And 
father will come back and take care 
of me.” 

“Like a kindly scare-crow set up 
to frighten the sparrows away from 
your grain,’ I added. 

You might think Memory light- 
headed—even frivolous—from. this. 
But she isn’t. She’s deep. Arthur 
will find himself shallow beside her. 

* * * * 

The short two months’ interval of 

her engagement must have passed 


for Memory in a whirlwind of pur- 
chases. Continually she flitted from 
one dressmaker to another, like a 
honey bee in a clover field. In coin- 
mon with most American woman, 
she had a pronounced taste for gay 
plumage. This her father encour- 
aged. He was always urging her 
to buy the very most audacious 
fashions, so that she should be 
clothed in a spotless set of feathers 
a princess might envy. Indeed lhe 
considered her superior to any royal 
highness of his acquaintance. Be- 
tween ourselves,*so did I. So did 
Arthur, apparently, for he fluttered 
around her like a moth around a 
light. No docile American man 
broken to harness could have borne 
the yoke of her lightest caprices 
more willingly. I thought him un- 
dignified. Yet in his position—as 
I was not in his position, specula- 
tions are idle. Suffice it to say that 
Memory’s kingdom held very loyal 
subjects. 

Impatience proved nearly the 
death of Arthur. Before the wed- 
ding day he had almost worked hiin- 
self into hysterics. At the begin- 
ning of the last week he had actu- 
ally fallen so low as to confess to 
me that he wished those seven inter- 
vening eternities could be annihi- 
lated from the calendar. Time, the 
executioner, did presently despatch 
the last of them. 

It dawned a day of days made to 
order in -heaven for the loveliest of 
weddings. Marion assumed the re- 
sponsible position of bridesmaid. 
Some foolish mood kept me away 
from the great ceremony—alas, | 
knew myself, a quiet inhabitant of 
the fields, unfit for such an excite- 
ment. Some one told me _ after- 
wards that my fledgling sister ac- 
quitted herself creditably. he 
same kindly gossip described Mem- 
ory as the queenliest of bridles, 
dwelling with endless repetitions, 
like a cheerful mocking bird, on the 
special attractions which joinec to 
form the beautiful whole. It is al! 
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quite easy to believe. The king sent 
a diamond bracelet, a pretty cour- 
tesy to commemorate Arthur's hav- 
ing been a good little boy when he 
was equerry. Lady Birchester lent 
them one of her magnificent places 
for their honeymoon, and they de- 
parted to let a whole month of 
sparkling minutes slip through their 
fingers. The going away was like 
a blare of trumpets. I['m rather 
glad I was not there to see. 
* « * k 

Shortly after this all-absorbing, 
nerve-wracking event, I drifted 
over to Paris. Marion was anxious 
to seize the opportunity of seeing 
the queen of cities with some young 
companions. She dragged me to 
chaperon the more willingly, be- 
cause I had a fancy of my own lead- 
ing me there. I| wished to make 
some drawings of Notre Dame to il- 
lustrate a little hand-book on Gothic 
architecture, a subject that, through 
its subtle connection with nature 
has ever drawn my interest. The 
stone spires are to me directly cop- 
ied from the tall bolls of the trees; 
the lace-like traceries of finely- 
chiseled marble are only a petrified 
net-work of waving leaves. It is 
one of my hobbies. And by the di- 
vine law of being, I need hobbies. 
They help to keep the proper bal- 
ance of life. 

Having safely confided my little 
sister to a large flock of eager com- 
panions who were prepared to de- 
scend upon the sights of the city as 
the birds descend on my orchards 
in cherry season, I would sit under 
the beautiful center doorway from 
noon to sunset, and note with what 
poor skill I possessed the profusion, 
the cow-web-like delicacy of its 
carved and incised details. Patient- 
ly. | went on for weeks drawing and 
e-drawing the lace-like traceries. 

‘Ine afternoon when I sat as usual 
working a little, dreaming a great 
deal, to the soft accompaniment of 
cooing pigeons—suddenly, unex- 
pe-tedly, I saw Memory coming to- 


| 


ward me. With an eager, surprised 
little cry, she ran forward. She 
greeted me effusively. At once it 
came upon me how much paler and 
thinner she was than before. I no- 
ticed immediately that she _ had 
ceased to play with life as a kitten 
with a bright ball of wool. We 
stood on the broad flight of steps 
in a net of sunshine, and spoke of 
many things. Of everything she 
spoke brightly and _ willingly—of 
everything but herself. On _ that 
one subject, more interesting to me 
than all the rest, she was almost 
Silent. I stood like a crane wading 
on the edge of a pond, going in as 
deep as I dared and eagerly seizing 
the scraps that came my way. But 
this method proved so tiresome that, 
summoning courage, I bravely ques- 
tioned: “Where is Arthur? And 
how do you like the free captivity 
of matrimony ?” 

Memory’ s face went the culor of 
sunset. “I—I don’t think I am mar- 
ried just now’, she answered, soft- 
ly. 

“Memory!” Horror of horrors! 

“Perhaps you were half right after 
all, and he--he was more trouble- 
some to manage than | guessed, But 
I tried hard—very hard. It is not 
easy, you know, to combat irri- 
tability at breakfast. Arthur was 
irritable and intolerant, forcing his 
ways in little things. You—you do 
not realize,” she went on wistfully, 
“the wearing power of little things.” 

“Yes, perhaps I can understand. 
Often enough I have watched insig- 
nificant little crystal drops of water 
wear away great stones.” 

“They do worse to soft-hearted 
trees. They petrify them. First 
came the angry discussions armed 
with silences like two-edged knives 
—Arthur’s abominable cross break- 


fasts—don’t laugh. Then, to do 


my share, I was cross at lunch, until 
the days became nothing but a suc- 
cession of unendurable breakfasts 
and lunches,” she said. “And later 
other women, whom he never saw 


wr. 
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until merciful afternoon, attracted 
him. He grew to be often with them 
—less with me. The petrifying pro- 
cess set in—and so——’”’ 

“And so?” 

“I divorced him. Father advised 
me to,” she said simply. 

“You divorced him for assuming 
the fascinating role of lord and mas- 
ter to his own wife, and for being 
cross at breakfast?” 

“Cross and bullying,” she correct- 
ed. ‘They called it incompatibility 
of temper in Dakota.” 

“Indigestion, more likely,’ said 
I to myself; and then aloud: “But 
you must have strange and accom- 
modating laws in your country.” 

“Oh, no ,only just the latest mod- 
ern improvements,” she responded 
with a touch of her old whimsical 
spirits. “It was as simple as the 
alphabet. lather and the lawyer ar- 
ranged it together. The lawyer 
had some twirly-whirly way of read- 
ing one of Arthur’s crossest notes 
to me. ‘There in black and white 
he said how he regretted not having 
married a woman brought up as 
Englishwomen are, to acquiesce in 
the supremacy of the husband. Of 
course he never expected that it 
would be used against him. He even 
purported to be angry that it was 
taken seriously.” 

“Wasn't that rather an_ under- 
hand advantage?” I suggested, feel- 
ing dawning sympathies of pity for 
Arthur.” 

“He deserved it,” flung out Mem- 
ory defiantly. 

Above the interstices of the carv- 


ing, the doves were flirting out- 


rageously, coyly peeping down at 
us from over the shoulder of a saint 
or behind a tuft of lace-like acan- 
thus leaves. They had one June— 
Memory twenty-three. But if many 
remained to her, were not perhaps 
some of the best gone by? Better 
one June with the right mate than 
the full number with the wrong, 
thought I. What did she herself 
seriously think? In the fond and 


foolish hope of ascertaining, | pu 
a further question to her—a harm 
less little question. 

“You are very clever, Memory 
to have managed it all so nicely. 
suppose you are very pleased wit! 
yourself, very happy to be free?” 

Her voice, as she answered, seem 
to have traveled a long way through 
darkness. It was feeble and sad— 
and a little lonesome, 

“I’m not so sure I’m so pleased 
after all.” (To think of Memory 
losing her superb faith in herself.) 
“The quarrels, the mistakes, the 
rights and wrongs of lives, the mis- 
understandings, they are _ strange 
and pitiful.” Her voice wandered 
off into a soft minor key. “I hardly 
know even what to call mvself. I'm 
nat Lady Dilke anyway. And— 
and—sometimes I’m half angry with 
myself. How good it is, after all, to 
own up to it.” 

Had Memory, in demanding that 
liberty of spirit and body which she 
so intensely craved, chosen a prison 
for her heart? 

By the time our talk was done, 
the last hour of light touched us. 
The sky was lovely with that full- 
ness of peace which things often 
obtain just before they alter—and 
end. The sun sank. The shadows 
of Notre Dame’s lovely towers grew 
longer and longer, drawing others 
as it were irresistibly to them, queer 
reflected shadows of the carving 
which closed in on us. I think Mem- 
ory and I both mutely felt the he!p- 
lessness of the night. For some dis- 
tance we walked along the grey 
streets together. At the parting of 
our ways, Memory held out lier 
hand. “Good-bye,” she said; 
morrow I go back to London.” | he 
distractions of Paris had proved a 
failure. Truly, England, land of 
her dislikes, held a strange spell over 
her just then. The reason of it was 
hidden to her. But I knew. It was 
because of him. It was _ because 
drizzling, twilight England was (11s 
country. 


\ 
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Now it is almost a year since Mrs. 
Je Ponsonby Morling’s dinner, and 
| have been re-reading the record of 
the months in my little journal. The 
associations with Memory have 
‘losed around me more tightly than 
| guessed. I too shall go back to 
“ngland, ruthlessly dragging Mar- 
on, willing or no. For it may be I 
‘an do something to help. At any 
ate a fig for architecture! 

Though she never would allow it 
‘o herself, though she makes pitiful, 
irantic efforts to be happy, and is 
far, far too proud to confess that 
every one of them fails miserably, 
\lemory has been spending a wret- 
ched two months here in London. 
The past lays a disturbing hand on 
her shoulder. Arthur, with a tact 
and a decency new to him, = stays 
abroad. I wonder if she ever con- 
sciously wishes him back? Her 
smile is only the shadow of its for- 
mer radiant self. When we meet, 
she welcomes me too gaily. [| linger 
awkwardly whereby some happy ac- 
cident I may see her pass. . She is 
so changed, oh, she is so changed. 
| say it over and over to myself. 
But after all, why need | take on 
about it? 

The book on Gothic architecture 
is going to be a failure. 
* * * * 

At last winter has set in heavily. 
The bitter east wind is almost too 
numbed to move. The cold stings 
the face and darts viciously into the 
marrow. It is exactly a year to- 
night since Mrs. de Ponsonby Mor- 
ling’s dinner. And Memory has 
broken down with what the doctors 
call “cerebral fever.” I beg to dif- 
fer with their learned definitions. It 
is “heart longing,” shockingly ag- 
grivated by “unyielding pride.” I 
ai: quite sure now that she does 
wish him back. But still, she would 
be stretched on the rack sooner than 

ca |, 

f she could only see, dear Mem- 
or, what a host of friends she has! 
It might be a consolation. They 


troop in an incessant stream like 
ants to inquire for her. They come 
in flocks like sheep, following one 
another, good and kind souls, with 
hushed footsteps and inquiries, turn- 
ing away sometimes with brighter 
faces, sometimes with misty eyes. 
Her father is with her and nurses 
and doctors, so that whatever love 
and skill can do is done. They say 
she scarcely speaks, but only smiles 
a wan smile. 

Yesterday for the first time the 
doctor pronounced her on the mend, 
and already from near and far pour 
in flowers and jellies enough to steck 
a florist’s or a provision shop. Ev- 
ery one seems to have loved Mem- 
ory—even the crossing sweeper, 
who positively neglects his duties 
and haunts her darkened doorway. 
I had to speak to him quite harshly 
about it myself. If Arthur had a 
grain of sense, it seems to me he'd 
come home without being asked for. 
I know | would. 

The crisis is past, and the conva- 
lescence has been slipping by for 
several days. Memory comes oc- 
casionally to the window now, her 
face white against the warm back- 
ground of the room. The traces of 
pain are still apparent, pain and un- 
governable yearning. If I could 
only smooth them away. Truly the 
tendrils of her nature are floating 
helplessly in the air, yearning for 
support. My ivy, following a simi- 
lar heaven-given instinct, clings te- 
naciously to the oak trees. Unhappy 
the plant or the human being who, 
in the fierce storms of life, loses its 
divinely appointed support. 

I am to see Memory to-day. Her 
father told me so himself. There 
was a suppressed radiance about 
him when he brought the permis- 
sion, as if he were holding down a 
piece of news. Were | to ask him 
to “stand and deliver” it, he would 
only shut his lips the tighter, there- 
by forcing the non-committal ra- 
diance to overflow his eyes, as mer- 
cury by atmospheric pressure. And 


I 
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besides I| shall get it from Memory, 
so if he thinks I’m _ curious he’s 
mightily mistaken. He asked me 
to come and see her at three. Pre- 
cisely punctual, here | am in_ her 
very own house, walking with him 
to her room. I go softly in—and | 
know the secret. 

Yet Memory has not opened her 
lips. She only recognized me by 
a quiet, kindly smile. If, however, 
she hoped to deceive me she should 
have shut her eyes. She has the 
liquid, tell-tale eyes of her father, 
and the news floated out in them as 
from two burning beacons set in a 
land-locked sea. What she had to 
tell were—for her—glad tidings of 
great joy. Her lips were eager to 
confide them in strictest secrecy to 
me. 

But somehow, alas for the perver- 
sity of man—fool that he is, three 
times more foolish than the dumb 
animals he despises—I lost, at this 
critical moment, the wish to hear. 
I began to chatter like a magpie, 
chatter, chatter about everything, 
as if eternal chatter were eternal 
salvation. After all, it only put off 
the evil hour. Memory feigned a 
polite interest in my ridiculous gos- 
sip, but the flight of her mind was 
too evidently away from the present 
into the future, across the coming 
years with all the happiness — they 
promised to bring. Presently she 
broke straight through the crust 
of one of. my frivolous anecdotes 
with a delightful mixture of audac- 
ity and shyness. 

“Do you know,” she said, “I have 
some news to tell you—quite im- 
portant news. I—I am to be mar- 
ried again.” 

“It’s no wonder,” I retorted with 
a feeble flash of spirit. “You're too 
charming, too pretty, too altogether 
delightful to live by yourself. And 
who,” the words came out perfunc- 


torily, because, of course, they were 
expected (I never, by the way, re- 
member having had so much trou- 
with with monosyllables _ before), 
“who is the happy bridegroom?” 
Memory pretended to be quite in- 
sulted. “Why, who—who but Ar- 
thur, of course?’’—as if my sugges- 
tion had been horribly indelicate. 
So he came back after all. The 
details trickled out gradually. | 
believe her father played the part of 
Providence and sent for my ridicu- 
lously unenterprising nephew. 
once together, he and Memory wip- 
ed away the blindness, the narrow- 
ness and the cruelty of their judg- 


-ments on each other. Memory has 


grown all at once so happy that 
spring sympathetically advanced 
a whole month in smoky London. 

Now nothing, not even Marion, 
shall keep me from my neglected 
fields and vines, where a faint veil 
of greenness must already run. The 
apple buds will soon appear in the 
orchard as a sign—a covenant of 
the ever-renewed miracle of spring. 
Il long to see them. The year when 
I am not present to receive their 
message is according to my rural 
reckoning a year badly begun—as 
children say, with the wrong foot 
set first out of bed. Thus handi- 
capped I never can get into step 
again the whole twelve-month. 

He married her in June, for good 
this time, he says. June, the season 
of fulfillment, month of the burst- 
ing of bud into blossom, the rise of 
song from heart to heaven. 

And, by the way, I am not in love 
with Memory. It is four days since 
I have heard conventional congratu- 
lations fluttering around her, and 
yet every day I have coolly and con- 
scientiously been able to repeat: *! 
am not in love with Memory.” Go: 
bless her and lead her dear feet at 
last into the way of happiness! 


MRS. CRAWFUT’S FIRST HUSBAND 


By C. M. Hyskell 


IRAM CRAWFUT and 
Dave Myers had been toiling 
around Circle City six cold, 

weary years, and the best luck they 
had come upon was a placer propo- 
sition in a frozen gulch four miles 
out, where with a pick, windlass and 
small sluice box they could, if they 
worked unremittingly, wash out 
about fifteen dollars a day in coarse 
gold and small nuggets. One great 
drawback was the brevity of the 
working season, and another was 
Dave's natural antipathy to violent 
physical exercise. Dave had been 
an inventor by occupation, and he 
had come into the Yukon couniry 
with the full intention of inventing 
an airship that would carry pros- 
pectors and supplies from any point 
on tidewater to the interior of the 
country in scorn of the Chilkat trail 
or the White Pass. He had natural- 
ly drifted into the prospecting habit, 
no other means of a livelihood ap- 
pearing except an offer to pack grub 
at seven cents a pound from Dyea 
to Lake Lindermann. 

“The calling of a pack mule,” 
Dave remarked, “is low, even in the 
scale of brute intelligence.” And so 
he took up a prospecting partner- 
ship with Hiram Crawfut, because 
Hiram was the only practical me- 
chanic he had ever met who would 
listen to the airship theory in all its 
painful details. 

They worried along to the latter 
part of the season, wresting enough 
gold from the frigid gravel bed to 
pay their grubstake, besides about 
three hundred dollars in nuggets the 
size of a bean or less. Then one 


evening at Circle, Myers met a party 
of genial tourists from the States, 
who apparently had money to buy 
claims, and were averse to the risk 
and hardships of prospecting. The 
two miners lay in their cabin that 
night, discussing in alternate fits 
of hope and despondency the possi- 
bilities of selling their claim to one 
of the tenderfeet. 

“It couldn’t be done _ nohow,” 
groaned Hiram, who was prone on 
the bedrock of despair; “‘there’s no 


human that would have so little 
sense.” 
But Dave was more cheerful. He 


had a mental gait that never gallop- 
ed and never flagged, but seemed 
to keep on in an easy canter. They 
spent the best part of the night try- 
ing to hatch a plot that would be 
consistent. But Hiram’s experience 
as a placer miner had not been 
wholly barren of lessons—and he 
had a certain moral fibre that held 
him above downright skulduggery. 
The next evening Myers again fell 
in with the party at Circle, and was 
the merriest of the company. He 
paid for the poison repeatedly out of 
a bag containing a quantity of nug- 
gets, the size of a bean or less, which 
he spared no pains to exhibit. He 
spent nearly fifty dollars, and bore 
himself with the air of a bonanza 
king who didn’t know the value of 
money, and exulted in his ignorance. 
It was late when he returned to the 
cabin, but his partner had not re- 
tired. Crawfut, gloomy for months 
past, was to-night unusually morose. 
“You fool,” he said, “do you mean 

to blow the whole pile?” 
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“I hain’t spent my share of it yet 
—and won't go beyond that; so you 
just keep cool,” said Dave, in a 
tense voice, for he had a promise 
that one of the tenderfeet would 
visit the mine next day and “look 
it over.” 

‘“What’s the use?” Hiram asked 
contemptuously. “You know as 
well as I do thai your man is not 
going to invest a dollar in any placer 
proposition without first washing 
some proof of big values out of it.” 

Lave admitted the soundness of 
these remarks. 

“Then how are you’ going to 
bunko him into this misery pit?” 
demanded Crawiut, 

Myers removed his heavy leggins, 
and lighted his pipe. “I'll sell this 
claim to-morrow,’ he said, “for 
twenty thousand dollars. This man 
Burkhardt is dead keen for a min- 
ing proposition, and he’s looking to 
get something for nothing.” 

“Strike off a cipher and add a per- 
haps,” growled Crawfut. Then he 
smoked, and with his calloused fin- 
gers reflectively combed the heavy 


beard that he had grown all over his © 


face during the years he had striven 
in the frozen hills. “Burkhardt— 
Burkhardt,” he muttered; “it’s a fa- 
miliar name.” 

“Chunky, genial sort of fellow— 
German, I reckon,” said Myers, 
forcing a piece of fir wood into the 
sheet-iron stove. 

“Reminds me of home,” mumbled 
Crawfut. He was forcing himself 
to talk now, for he felt that with- 
out speech he would burst with 
loneliness. “They think I’m dead— 
drowned that time our raft broke up 
in Jumbo Chute 


“They? Who?’ Myers asked 
sleepily. 
“My wife!’ The answer was in 


a tone barely audible. Dave Myers 
stopped pulling off his boots and 
listened. 

“How Joe Burkhardt and I raced 
for Nora! Joe was rich, too. And 
long after I won her he kept up his 
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attentions—with the persistence 0: 
a lunatic—until one night in the 
rain—at her gate—we fought with 
umbrellas, and I thrashed him.” 
Crawfut’s pipe was out, and he re 
filled it. 

“It’s singular,’ Dave ventured to 
remark, “how a man will strive to 
overtake a woman, and then find 
that she is not what he wanted.” 

Crawfut held the pipe unlighted in 
his hand, and went on, _ scarcely 
heeding his companion’s presence: 
“How easily a good woman can de- 
stroy her own happiness and the 
happiness of a good man. Nora 
loved me—I’m sure of it. She was 
an unconscious victim of the flattery 
some women will draw from the 
whole-hearted love of one man. In- 
stead of appreciating its value, she 
took it and walked on it. Well, | 
had five years of her—and I don't 
regret a day.” 

“Leave her any children?” Myers 
asked. 

“No, thank God!” was Crawfut’s 
vibrant response. 

“Anything else?” Myers queried, 
hesitatingly. 

“Only a little home, and a little 
money in the bank.” 

“Then what the nation did you 
quit for?” broke in Myers. 

Crawfut’s pipe had grown cold, 
and he began trying to light a pine 
splinter through a hole in the front 
of the stove, but the draught pulled 
the flame off the wood every time 
he drew it out. Repeatedly he 
brought it forth only to find a black- 


end stick. “After a man has had a 
woman’s love and pulled  himsel! 
away from it,’ he said, ‘that 1s 


about all there is left of him—a 
charred and smoking piece ol 
wood.” He tossed the stick aside, 
and without further words remove: 
his clothing and tumbled into the 
bunk. 

While Crawfut tossed and mutter 
ed in his sleep, Dave Myers lay 
awake a long time. Toward morn 
ing Crawfut was aroused by the 
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crunching of frost under the door 
as it was pulled shut by Myers, 
from the outside. Crawfut arose 
and listening intently heard his 
partner's footsteps receding. Hith- 
erto he had felt no suspicion of 
Myer’s honesty. Now he dropped to 
his knees and drew from under the 
bunk a tin can in which they had 
kept the little bag of nuggets. It 
was not there. He was sure he had 
seen Dave deposit it in its accus- 
tomed place on returning from Cir- 
cle the previous evening. 

He hurried into his boots, put on 
his heavy coat, and stepped outside. 
There was a full, bright moon. 

Myers was plainly visible, at the 
mouth of the pit. He was turning 
the rude windlass backward, drop- 
ping the bucket to the bottom of the 
shallow hole. Then he fastened the 
crank of the windlass firmly to the 
upright post, and a moment later 
disappeared into the pit, going down 
the rope hand over hand. 

Crawfut walked softly to the hole, 
a sullen apprehensiveness growing 
within him. Carefully, that his 
shadow might not be cast into it, 
he lay flat on the ground at the edge 
of the hole, and listened. Myers 
was working below with a pick, in 
a feverish way. 

Crawfut understood. He crawled 
away and staggered to his feet. 
“Well, let him,” he. muttered, after 
a moment. “If he wants to do it— 
| don’t have to know anything about 
it.” When Myers, an hour after- 
ward, went back to the cabin and 
rolled into bed, his partner was ap- 
parently sound asleep. 

A roaring fire of pitch pine was 
made in the pit that morning, but 
the miners did nothing more. Their 
nervous condition did not permit 
any physical exertion beyond some 
wild pistol practice directed at a 
sardine can nailed to a tree. As the 
time approached for arrival of their 
visitor, Dave’s courage began to fail. 
‘le insisted that it would be better 
‘f they were at work; it would give 


the impression that they had a good 
thing and were attending to it. But 
Hiram dissented, and _ said they 
could afford to await results. 

At nine o'clock the tenderfoot ar- 


rived. He brought with him an old 
prospector well known about Cir- 
cle. 

Myers pulled himself together 
with a tremendous effort. “We want 
you to understand the proposition,” 
he said. “It’s a bench claim, and 
—as you see—we have only opened 
it. We have taken out a hundred 
dollars a day, and could do better 
if we pushed it. The property is 
worth a hundred thousand—easy— 
but we want to go back to the 
States. You can have it for one- 
fifth that amount—on a spot cash 
deal.” 

“Yes—on a spot cash deal,” mut- 
tered Hiram Crawfut, under his 
beard. | 

After some parley, to which the 
old prospector listened, he remark- 
ed: “Hump—get in here, all of you, 
and let’s test the proposition.” 

The fire in the pit had abated, and 
there was a mass of dirt thawed, 
ready to be taken out. When. the 
test was done, they had cleaned up 
two hundred dollars, coarse’ gold 
and nuggets the size of a bean or 
less. 

The tenderfoot, intensely agitated, 
walked over to Crawfut, who had 
stood aloof. “I'll take the mine,” 
he said. And then, in the half-light 
of the morning, Crawfut recognized 
Joe Burkhardt. 

He stood a moment without repiy, 
expecting his old rival to address 
him by name. But no sign of recog- 
nition came, and it occurred to him 
that his beard was an effective mask, 
and that he had Burkhardt at a dis- 
advantage. Before he could speak 
the old prospector called Burkhardt 
aside. Crawfut heard him say: 

“Don’t be in a hurry. I can’t say 
I like the looks of it.”’ 

Burkhardt, with strong impa- 
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tience in his voice, demanded rea- 
sons for delaying the deal. 

“Wait a few days,” urged. the old 
prospector, gently. “Think it over 
at Circle.”’ 

“Not an hour,” Burkhardt replied, 
passionately, and added with a 
slight sneer: “You seem to want to 
get me away.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said his com- 
panion, harshly. 

The terderfoot had the gleam of 
virgin gold in his eyes for the first 
time, and he hit back hard. “I will 
not be fool enough,” he said, “to 
leave this snap and let you come in 
and pick it up.” 

The old prospector’s face glowed 
a dark red. He clenched his hand, 
but held back the blow. “Well— 
you can stay,” he said slowly, “or 
you can go to hell.” With that he 
turned abruptly and disappeared 
down the trail toward Circle. It 
was Burkhardt’s last chance, and he 
let it depart. 

That night Crawfut and his old- 
time enemy sat and smoked by the 
fire in the cabin. Dave Myers, de- 
termined not to lose a day, had gone 
to Circle to engage passage to the 
coast. Conversation between the 
smokers was not spirited. Crawfut, 
in an agony of desire to hear news 
from home, could only with diffi- 
culty speak of anything else, and he 
sat and waited for an opening from 
which he could draw the other out. 
At last he led directly up to the sub- 
ject. 

“So you're from  Dodgeville, 
Iowa,” he remarked. 

“Yes. Ever there?” Burkhardt 
queried. 

But Crawfut was careful. “I once 
knew a man from there,” he said. 
“Poor devil 


Joe Burkhardt caught at it hun- 
grily. “You knew Hiram Crawfut 
—who was drowned in the Yukon?” 

“Ves.” 

“Thank Heaven,” said Burkhardt, 
with a deep sigh of relief, “I guess 
that will satisfy Nora.” 
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Crawfut’s caution was tugging to 
get away now. “Nora, Nora—she 
was his wife,” he said, almost in a 
whisper. “I often heard him speak 
of her; tell me—is she happy?” 

Burkhardt replied with a_ grin: 
“Well, | rather think she is, since 
I married her.” 

“Ah-h!” Burkhardt observed 
that the word was more like a groan 
and that his companion started up 
suddenly, but he attributed it mere- 
ly to the miner’s peculiar tempera- 
ment. 

“You mean—you say—that she is 
your wife—has been living’ with 
you?” 

“Ves.” 

Crawfut opened the door and 
started out blindly, with no desti- 
nation in his mind. After a time he 
came back to the cabin and stood on 
the lee side, partly sheltered from a 
snow storm that had begun. Fif- 
ten—twenty—minutes he struggled 
to recover his poise, and at last he 
gathered himself, and re-entered. 

“The woman—you say her fate 
is a happy one?” 

“That will depend,” said Burk- 
hardt, “on the success | have with 
this mine. I am putting every dol- 
lar I possess into it.” The tender- 
foot shivered as the full significance 
of his act swept through him, for 
he had paid over an installment on 
his purchase, and the money lay in 
the tin treasure box under the bunk. 
The squalor of the rude cabin, the 
stillness of the night, the vast sense 
of mystery that seemed to brood 
over the snow stretches and the sol- 
emn, tree-clad hills, was sinking into 
his soul. The very solitude was elo- 
quent with a tale of the hardships 
these men had endured; the sunless 
days, and long, bitter nights they 
may have lain ill without succor; 
the many times death in varied 
forms had _ stalked before their 
eyes in the years they had fought the 
fight of the gold-seeker, against 
whom the odds are always greater 
than they seem. He was startled 
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from his reverie by a heavy hand on 
his shoulder. Crawfut stood before 
him, and began speaking. 
“Stranger—your deal for the mine 
is off. Here’s your money.” The big 
roll of bills dropped into his hands. 
“You're not going to back out?” 
“The mine was fixed,” continued 
Crawfut in a hard monotone; “it’s 
not worth a dollar to you—nor any- 
body.” Turning away hurriedly he 
began preparations for a departure. 
“What do you mean?” Burkhardt 
gasped. 
And then Dave Myers, who had 
entered in time to catch the drift of 
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it, rushed at Burkhardt. “He means 
—nothing; he’s trying to beat both 
of us out of it. The mine’s yours; 
give me that money.” 

But Burkhardt, now alarmed, held 
fast ‘to the roll. 

Myers turned fiercely upon Craw- 
fut. “You sneak—you—coward— 
curse you—curse you!” he shouted. 

Crawfut, ready for the trail, was 
picking up a small pack. With no 
sign of resentment he turned to his 
partner, and said, gently: “Good- 
bye, Dave!” 

Then he stepped into the night 
outside 


THE RELEASE 


By Mazie Virginia Caruthers 


“There was the door to which | found no key.” 


—Rubaiyat. 


One craved a boon—and on his knees 
The wakeful night, the weary day, 
Assailed God’s throne with anguished fire 
In longing for his heart’s desire; 

And yet, no sign there came to say 

His time of travailing might cease! 


Another put his wish away— 

Else steeped in self, his soul had died; 
Renunciation, faith in good— 
Hallowed the darkness of his road; 
But—what he felt must be denied, 


God granted him unasked, one day! 


So life’s sad mysteries ne’er cease. 

For those who grope with breaking heart 
Maybe there seems no ray of light, 

Yet songs come sometimes, in the night. 
Who wins, may lose a better part; 
God’s prisoners all—-till our release. 


RUTH----A STORY 


OF TRANSPLANTATION 


By Florence 
I, 


T was a pathetic little figure chat 

wended its way wearily up the 

dusty road directly after the 
silver-tongued bell in the little 
school on the hillside had rung the 
hour of closing and musically pealed 
forth the joy of the young hearts 
for the hour of freedom and joyous 
romping over the hills toward their 
respective homes. Some made all 
haste to the creek below the school 
where they loitered, and with the 
delights that children always find 
in a body of water, whether it be a 
dirty pool with a few wriggling 
polly-wogs, or a grand expanse of 
ocean with a fairyland of shells 
and seaweed, became utterly obliv- 
ious of the mother’s anxious scold- 
ing and cold dinner awaiting them. 

But Ruth did not follow the other 
children this afternoon. She started 
on her lonely way alone, her head 
bent in thought. That day she had 
received the prize which the teacher 
offered each month for the _ best 
scholar as an added incentive to the 
children for taking a pride in their 
work. As she walked up the aisle 
in answer to the teacher’s announce- 
ment and kind words of praise, amid 
the smiles of her fellow-pupils, who 
really liked the little comrade who 
generally supplied the spirit of fun 
to their play hours, she heard one 
bright head whisper to another: 
“She is so bright and good and 
funny—isn’t it a shame that she’s 
only a black nigger?” 
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“Only black  nigger!’”’ The 
words echoed = and re-echoed 
through her brain. She sat down 
on a fallen log under the shade of 
a wide-spreading sycamore that 
stood among many of its kind along 
the side of the creek-bed, and pon- 
dered it over. 

Had she done something dread- 
fully wicked when she was very 
small and tiny that God had given 
her a black skin to punish her? 
Would it never wash out if she were 
awfully, awfully good? Were there 
other people who were wicked and 
had black skins, too, like her own, 
she wondered. She had never seen 
any, and no one had ever spoken of 
her blackness before in that tone. 
It was, in her happy life, the awak- 
ening of self-consciousness. Adopt- 
ed as an infant by some kind, weal- 
thy people with whom she was a pet 
as well as a companion to their lit- 
tle girl, a few years her senior, and 
made a comrade and leader in all 
the fun and mischief among her 
young play-fellows, the term 
“black,” applied to her, laughingly, 
at times, never struck her before 
with a keen consciousness of the 
one great and unalterable difference 
between herself and those around 
her. 

The wild, free life among the hills, 
her strong love of the beauties of 
nature, and her buoyant, irrepressi- 
ble romping spirit, all tended to 
hold her away from any serious 
thought of life or vivid conscious- 
ness of self. The beautiful home of 
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her foster-parents nestled in among 
the foothills, and all that the sky 
and horizon included, were a per- 
fect fairyland to her, wherein she 
dreamed dreams beautiful and en- 


trancing. ‘The streams were whis- 
pering spirits that talked to her of 
strange things, and the wildflowers, 
delicate, fragrant and gorgeous, 
were tiny fairies asleep that smiled 
in their dreaming among the grasses 
when she passed them by. And 
when she breathed the sweet air of 
the morning while the dew crowned 
fairy flowers with myriad jewels, 
she danced along the road to school 
with a sweet exhilaration, her feet 
scarcely seeming to touch the earth. 
To breathe was a joy, to be alive, to 
feel and see, glorious. 

Into that brief, happy, sheltered 
life of hers, no disturbing thought 
had entered. Once she had asked 
“Uncle John” why she was black 
and not white, like the rest of the 
family, and he answered, “Why, 
every family, you know, has one 
black sheep, and you’ are ours.” 
Again, he would teasingly say, when 
she was playing him some mischiev- 
ous trick, “God makes naughty girls 
black. Every time you're bad, he'll 
make you grow blacker.” 

but now, for the first time, she 
realized that she was different in 
some way, and that the fact was un- 
alterable. The realization with its 
utter hopelessness brooded down 
on her like a _ leaden weight—a 
weight that never again would be 
lifted, a weight that crushed much 
of the joy of living out of her veins, 
and somehow dimmed the sun- 
shine. 

She looked up through the inter- 
lacing branches above her, and even 
the bits of tender blue gleaming 
through the rifts in the waving 
green failed to lay on her heart its 
accustomed benediction of peace. 
In the world in which she had been 
a breathing, harmonious, inseparable 
part, she felt herself suddenly an 


alien—a strange being from an un- 
known, dark world. 


IT. 


“Ruth,” May called, as she passed 
by the door, “aren’t you dressed 
yet? Our guests will arrive soon, 
and you want to look your nicest 
to meet them. ‘They are all cear 
friends and college mates of mine, 
and I want you to like them, and 
them to like you,” and she walked 
in the room and put a loving arm 
about her dusky comrade and confi- 
dante. 

Ruth looked at her friend and tfos- 
ter-sister, fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
and a vision in a wonderful pale 
blue creation of the dressmakers’ 
art, and said in a voice tinged with 
bitterness: 

“What’s the use? You put on 
pretty things and you look like an 
angel. | put on colors and the pret- 
tier they are the blacker and uglier 
I look. And, besides, your friends 
may not care to be friends with a 
black thing like me. Leave me to 
myself, with my books, my music, 
my flowers and my birds. With 
them I have no fear of intruding, 
and they make me forget that | am 
of a despised race.” 

“Why, dear Ruth,” cried May, 
impulsively. “How can you talk 
so? If my friends don’t like my fos- 
ter-sister they needn't like’ me. 
Your dark skin covers such a great 
white soul that they can’t help but 
admire you. And, remember, you 
are not all black. You have a few 
drops of white blood in your veins 
also.” 

“What good,” Ruth sighed, “to 
be all white inside if one is all black 
outside? The outside is the quicker 
seen and the easier judged.” 

“Ah, but you know your favorite, 
Emerson, says: ‘Character teaches 
above our wills,’ and people feel 
what you are immediately. Even 
mamma says she thinks I am better 
and keep out of lots of foolishness 
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because of your influence. Now, 
don't forget I shall expect you to 
help entertain our guests,” and with 
a parting hug, May danced away. 

Ruth, anxious to please these peo- 
ple who had treated her always as 
their own flesh and blood, and 
whom she loved with the whole in- 
tensity of her great, strong nature, 
impatiently tried one color after an- 
other to find what would blend most 
harmoniously with her dark skin. 

The strain of white blood that 
flowed down to her from plantation 
days seemed to dominate the whole 
of her inner life. The culture and 
refinement of her environment, to- 
gether with the love and kindness 
that had been given her so freely, 
all tended to give her a gentleness 
and dignity of bearing. Her fea- 
tures were delicate and refined, none 
of the characteristic coarseness of 
the negro being evidenced in her 
face. One beautiful feature, how- 
ever, her race had given her, as if 
in atonement for the blackness that 
would not rub off, and that was a 
pair of great, lustrous black eyes— 
eyes with a thousand lights and 
shadows and expressions, eyes in 
which her soul and every heart-beat 
lay mirrored. Another attraction 
that she possessed was a_ form, 
beautiful in proportion, strong, 
lithe, and as graceful in movement 
as the willows on the creek bank, 
that swayed to the caressing of the 
summer breeze. But alas, though 
her white blood had helped to giye 
her these it had failed to make her 
hue more than a few shades lighter 
—leaving it impossible for any one 
to mistake her race. 

But this thing that narrowed her 
life but cut the currents deeper, and 
the bearing of her burden but add- 
ed to and intensified the strength 
and beauty of her character. Hers 
was a life spent in “doing little kind- 
nesses, which most leave undone or 
despise.” Was any one ill, hers 
was the soothing hand to smooth 
their pillow; an errand to run, her 


feet were always willing; a sacrifice 
demanded in the household, hers was 
the first volunteer; sympathy or ad- 
vice required, she was the confi- 
dante; a kind or cheering word 
needed, hers were the lips to speak 
it. Not strange that she held such 
a dear place in the family circle. 

She heard the carriage arrive 
with the guests. Being disinclined 
to meet them in her present bitter 
mood, Ruth wandered into the gar- 
den, breathing in the fragrance of 
the blossoms, and seeking in their 
beauty a consolation that would put 
her heart at rest. 

Presently she heard May’s 
brother’s voice back of her. 

“Yes, mother has some fine 
roses, he was saying. ‘She takes 
such care of them—they are _ her 
chief pleasure in this quiet life she 
lives.” 

“Ah,” another deep, masculine 
voice answered, “I see your rose 
garden is not without its ‘queen 
rose. What aform! What grace! 
She bends among the roses as if she 
were one of them, What a subject 
for a picture. I hope her face bears 
out the promise.” 

Tom laughed  mischievously. 
‘Perhaps she will pose for you. It’s 
Ruth. Come and I will present you. 
Ruth!” he called, as he crossed the 
lawn, “why are you hiding among 
the roses? I want you to come and 
meet my friend.” 

The gentleman raised his hat in 
anticipation as Ruth turned full on 
him, her eyes still misty with the 
sadness of her thoughts. She saw 
his sudden look of surprise and be- 
wilderment at the sight of her face, 
though quickly recovering himself, 
he smiled pleasantly and murmur- 
ed a few commonplace words. But 
Ruth’s swift eyes read his thoughts 
and disappointment, and after a few 
forced words, she escaped to her 
room. 

Hard days followed, in which she 
added her share of wit, mirth and 
entertainment, feeling always in a 


world apart. At last the visitors 
departed, and all was quiet again 
about the house, but tumult and 
oftimes rebellion dwelt in the heart 
of the maid—a rebellion of the great 
white soul against the black body it 
inhabited. 


Lately there had come into the 
neighborhood a young mulatto, 
strong, well-built, handsome for his 
race, and an honest, steady type of 
his people. He had worked occa- 
sionally for Mr, Wismer, and plain- 
ly showed his deep admiration for 
Ruth. Ruth pitied him as she pitied 
herself, and treated him as_ she 
treated every one—with kindness 
and courtesy, utterly unconscious 
of any deeper meaning in his atten- 
tions. 

(ne day Mrs, Wismer said _ to 
her: 

“Ruth, Harry was talking to Mr. 
Wismer last night, and he said that 
he loved you, and desired to make 
you his wife. I would like to talk 
to you about it. He is a good, hon- 
est fellow, and would make you a 
good home, and he is of your own 
race. Of course you will always 
have a home with us, and when we 
die we will see that you have some- 
thing. But we are getting old. May 
and Tom will marry. And you can 
not always live alone. You will 
want a home nest of your own, and 
home ties. Your big, loving heart 
will require some outlet—you will 
want an aim—some one for whom 
your own life’s thought and hope 
and strength can be expended _ to 
some purpose. Don’t you think you 
could care for Harry, and make him 
happy?” 

“No, no, no!” cried Ruth, vehe- 
mently. “I hate him. Let me al- 
ways stay with you and take care of 
vou—I do not want to marry.” 

“But, dear, you won't always have 
me, and though I don’t like to lose 
you, it’s of vour future that I am 
thinking.” 
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Ruth walked unsteadily to her 
room, where she threw herself down 
on the bed in an agony of weariness. 
The old problem again. 

Where was her place in_ the 
world? Inside white, yet her black 
outside threw an unsurmountable 
barrier between her and the white 


_race. Black outside, yet her white 


inner life put as great a barrier be- 
tween her and one. of her own race. 
She could see, as they in their well- 
meant kindness, could not see. With 
her, heart and brain had been train- 
ed, educated, refined, and day by 
day drawn farther away from the 
race from which she’ sprang—the 
black race were as obnoxious to her 
as to a Caucasian. She had never 
dwelt among them, and in_ her 
younger years had never even met 
them. 

This man was a negro in heart, a 
negro in mind, a negro by associa- 
tion and environment. Could they 
not see the awful difference? They 
made her believe she was white, and 
now they wanted her to go back to 
her own race. 

Furthermore, there was a deeper, 
more subtle reason than a_ mere 
life’s environment for her loathing 
of this man. Her soul would have 
been roused to greater revolt and 
horror at the thought of a union 
with one of the commoner, more 
brutal class of the white race. ‘The 
few drops of gentle white blood that 
flowed in her veins but served to 
refine, heighten and intensify the 
feelings of caste and class distinc- 
tion adhered to so fiercely by the 
plantation negro of earlier days. 
The old Southern darkey was a true 
aristocrat in spirit and his lines of 
distinction and preferment clearly 
and unerringly drawn. The 
“missis’”’ maid would not stoop to 
the attentions of a field hand. The 
negros belonging to a man who 
owned a hundred or more slaves, 
could not lower their pride enough 
to meet on an equal footing the dar- 
kies whose master’s holdings con- 
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sisted of but ten or fifteen negros. 
While to the slaves of the old South- 
ern gentleman, the “poor white 
trash” were but objects of contempt. 
And as_ education and_ culture 
serves generally but to develop and 
render more sensitive a man’s pride 
and to make stronger his antipa- 
thies, so had Ruth’s training not 
tended to eliminate these traits of 
her race, but rather to intensify 
them. And Ruth was not less a 
victim of the prejudices of her race 
in that she was partly unconscious 
of their source. In her, with the best 
of the black blood was the white 
blood of the aristocrat commingled. 
This young man owed his being to 
the commoner blood of both races. 
This fact, in conjunction with her 
environment and education left a 
gulf that no earthly bridge could 
span. She could only stand in daz- 
ing horror at the thought of cross- 
‘ing to the other side. 

For some time nothing more was 
said; then again the subject was 
broached to her. Her sensitiveness 
on the subject was not realized, and 
they had begun to worry about her 
well-being when she would be left 
alone. Mrs. Wismer thought it her 
duty to have another heart-to-heart 
talk with this girl, so dear to her, 
and finished by saying: 

“Think it over well, dear, and let 
me know your conclusion.” 

Heart sore, brain wearied, she 
thought and puzzled and planned 
and suffered, until the house stifled 
her and she sought the great out-- 
doors. The moon hung high in the 
heavens, flinging a silvery radiance 
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over all the earth; the sky was swept 
clear of clouds and the stars dimmed 
by the light of the moon twinkled 
faintly. She sought the open face 
of the sky, and stood looking up, 
that awed feeling of the presence 
of God stealing over her that such 
a vision always gave. Something 
answered to the white soul within, 
and seemed to draw her to itself. 
She felt she had a place somewhere 
in the universe, if not on earth— 
way, way off, could she but shake 
off that wretched black body of hers. 
Why not? She remembered some 
bottles in the medicine chest labeled 
“poison.” It was so simple a thing. 

God seemed to want her—seemed 
to be calling her out of the clean, 
clear sky. She would go—she was 
but a burden to those who loved her 
—to herself. Life seemed to have 
no place for her—perhaps heaven 
had a shelter. 

She knelt and prayed and cried: 

“God forgive me if I sin.” 

In the morning they found her, 
lying like a tall, dusky lily that had 
fallen upon the grass beneath a rose 
tree. A faint suggestion of a smile 
hovered on her lips, as if laid there 
by her soul in triumph as it shook 
itself free from the hideous black 
flesh that it so abhorred. Silent, mo- 
tionless, and when they bent to 
touch her, cold—the soul at last 
was free. 

In her room they found a note, 
saying: “My black body—that be- 
longs to earth—I leave here. I can 
abide it no longer. All that is 
white of me, I take to God for judg- 
ment. Ruth.” 
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THE DISCOVERY 


OF DON BENITO 


By Will G. 


HEN I first met Don Benito 
at the Hacienda, I was at- 
tracted by his striking ap- 
pearance. He was taller than the 

average Mexican, and erect of fig- 
ure. 

His hair, white as snow, contrast- 
ed strangely with his tightly drawn 
brown skin. His dark brown eyes, 
deeply set under heavy, bushy eye- 
brows, were almost supernatural in 
their brilliancy. His bearing and 
dress bespoke the ianate gentleman, 
as his conversation showed the 
scholarly student and the scientific 
trend of mind. 

Don Benito’s white hair and an- 
gular face gave him the appearance 
of a centenarian, but his’ springy 
step, and, for a Mexican, quick ac- 
tions, indicated a man in the prime 
of life. He possessed that quiet re- 
pose of manner which always ac- 
companies self-reliance. 

He joined rarely in general con- 
versation, but when the subject per- 
tained to science or natural history, 
he became interested at once, and 
his remarks showed his_ perfect 
knowledge of the best authors and 
a vast fund of information acquired 
from his own observation. 

His costume was the | ordinary 
dress of the country, with the ex- 
ception that his sombrero was 
plainer, and his zerape of gay colors 
was of a finer texture than custom- 
ary. It had been wrought by In- 
dian hands, and he always wore it 
in a manner which gave it the ap- 
pearance of a shield between his 
self-abstraction and the outside 
world. 

For hours at a time Don Benito 
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would stand in the sun-light, mo- 
tionless as a statue, gazing intently 
on the ground, the only apparent 
sign of life about him being the cir- 
cling wreaths of smoke from his 


everlasting cigarette. 

There was a quiet dignity and 
strength in his make-up, for which 
it was hard to account—until it was 
learned that he was the descendant 
of an Indian prince, who had mar- 
ried a Spanish senorita. His ances- 
tors originally owned the _ vast 
sweep of mountain and meadow 
which had passed into alien hands, 
and now was the “Hacienda 
Grande.” 

Little by little his history was 
learned. His mother died in giving 
him birth; his father had saved the 
life of the father of the present 
owner of the Hacienda during a 
moonlight fight, which had ensued, 
upon the attack of a band of robbers, 
led by that historically celebrated 
bandit chief Incarnacion Ortez. In 
this effort his father had received a 
machete cut from which he died. 

He left his son in the care of the 
men, for whose safety he had lost 
his own life. Don Benito was edu- 
cated by them under the instruc- 
tions of the Jesuit Fathers. 

As he grew to manhood he became 
noticeably studious and_ reserved. 
He was looked upon as one of the 
family, and sat at the family table. 
He had cleared for himself a piece 
of ground and planted it in fruit 
trees and vines, built an adobe 
house, and seemed day by day to 
take more pleasure in tending the 
growing trees and in the compan- 
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ionship of books, than in the life of 
the ranch. 

Don Benito was a devout and con- 
stant attendant at mass, and was an 
especial companion of the learned 
old Jesuit father, who officiated in 
the little chapel for the pleasure 
and salvation of all, patron and peon 
alike at “Hacienda Grande.” 

In later years he met with an ac- 
cident, while riding a particularly 
high-strung horse. His_ saddle 
turned, and he was carried to his 
house in an unconscious condition. 
His horse had kicked him in the base 
of the skull. Concussion of the brain 
resulted, and when he recovered, his 
manner seemed more morose and 
silent. He forsook the family table 
and took an old, wrinkled peon wo- 
man for his cook. 

Gradually he became more and 
more reserved. He passed his days 
in the solitude which he found be- 
hind the high, impenetrable cactus- 
hedge, which surrounded his house 
and garden. Occasionally he would 
walk in the sunlight, oblivious to all 
surroundings, passing only the salu- 
tations of the day, and never con- 
versing at length with any except 
the good padre. 

It was during one of his walks 
outside the ‘cactus-hedge I first met 
him, and from himself and others 
that I eventually learned of his life. 
He was difficult to approach, and it 
was only by slow degrees that I 
became sufficiently acquainted with 
him to overcome his reserve. 

One day Don Benito came behind 
ine while I was stamping on and 
killing a broad trail of ants, which 
were destroying a beautiful rose 
bush by stripping it of all the 
leaves. 

I did not hear his approach, and 
when he grasped me‘by the shoul- 
der, I swung around in surprise, to 
find his eyes snapping with the light 
of madness and to hear such a volu- 
ble flow of Spanish, uttered so rap- 
idly that I could not follow it. 

He stooped down and began to 
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tenderly place the ants back on their 
trail, and to kill those which he 
found wounded. 3 

I watched him, half-dazed with 
astonishment. After a few minutes 
he arose, lifting his hat, said, 
“Buenas dias,” and wrapping his 
multi-colored zerape closer around 
his tall form, stalked off in silence. 

Enquiry revealed the fact that he 
was devoted to the study of those 
destructive little pests, that he never 
allowed them to be disturbed, no 
matter what damage they might do 
—he was their protector. 

This explained why I had fre- 
quently seen him standing so still, 
looking so intently at the ground— 
he was absorbed in watching these 
insects work. 

For some days I did not see him,. 
but later, when I chanced to en- 
counter him, he seemed more gra- 
cious, probably because his con- 
Science reproached him for his for- 
mer lack of courtesy. 

The greater grew my interest the 
more I understood him. I found 
him at all times ready to talk about 
ants and their habits, and finally I 
became almost as interested in them 
as I was in him. 

At times Don Benito appeared to- 
have a regard for them notwith- 
standing the havoc and ruin they 
wrought; at other times they would 
seem to make him furious. 

What I learned from him in many 
days and in numerous conversations. 
was in substance about as follows. 
—the truth of his general  state- 
ments being beyond doubt: 

He remarked: “Si, Senor! Among 
the worst of insect pests in Mexico. 
are the ants—hormigos, of which 
there are any number of species. 
Probably the most destructive are- 
the Hormigos Arrieros, or muleteer 
ants, like these we are watching. 
They live in colonies, and are some- 
what like bees, in the fact that they 
are ruled over by a queen. 

“She is the mother of the ant hill. 
In size she is the largest, with a: 
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body an inch and a half long, and 
half an inch in diameter, dark brown 
in color, with large, transparent 
whitish wings. 

‘The queen does not work, and 
never comes out of the hill. Her 
sole duty is to lay eggs in little 
circular chambers, four or five inches 
in diameter, hollowed out  under- 
ground by the workers. 

‘When a chamber or cell is near- 
ly filled with eggs, food is placed in 
it, filling it entirely, and the cham- 
ber is sealed up and another one 
commenced. The food placed in the 
cells with the eggs is evidently pre- 
pared in some manner. It is moist, 
slightly mucilaginous, and having 
the appearance of having been mas- 
ticated—all the coarser parts of the 
leaves and grains are missing. 

“The other ants grow in_ size 
from those almost invisible to the 
eye to large, strong, fierce fellows, 
as big as an ordinary-sized wasp. 
As soon as they can walk they com- 
mence to work. 

“The ant hill varies in size ac- 
cording to age; some are eight feet 
deep and six feet in diameter, and 
from two feet below the surface this 
space is filled with the egg and food 
chambers. It is rarely, if ever, that 
there is any opening immediately 
over the ant hill, the surface show- 
ing no difference in the surrounding 
ground. 

“They are splendid engineers, and 
run under-ground tunnels for 25 or 
30 yards, and come to the top of the 
ground at the base of a tree, which 
they propose to attack. “They can 
cut their way through rock as hard 
as soft lime-stone easily and quick- 
ly. They are incredibly strong, and 
a small ant will walk off with a large 
grain of corn with little effort. 

“They propagate rapidly, and a 
string of them of all sizes can be 
Seen any time, except in the heat 
of the day, when they do not work. 
One line will be noticed going, and 
the other coming. Those going to 
the hole are loaded. 


‘The most minute system of disci- 
pline prevails. One body of ants 
will run up the tree and cut off the 
leaves, which they do not carry, but 
drop down in a little heap at the 
root of the tree. ‘Those ants sta- 
tioned there will dissect the leaves, 
and carry them into the hole. Along 
the path can be seen some of the 
older and larger ants dictating as 
to how the leaves shall be moved. 
If a little pebble roll into the path 
which they have leveled and cleaned 
an ant will hurry and remove it. 

“By counting the ants on one inch 
and then multiplying the number of 
inches from the tree to the hole, lI 
have found that over 50,000 was the 
actual number of working ants in 
sight. ‘This was exclusive of those 
in the tree and in the ant hill, which 
it is safe to estimate at as many 
more, and this is only a small, young 
colony. Evenings, nights and morn- 
ings are the times they work the 
hardest.”’ 

In reply to a question as to why 
they did not work in the noon-time, 
Don Benito said: “They are animals 
of the darkness, and the glare of 
the sun is too intense—it blinds 
them. 

“The Government and scientists 
have investigated them, and many, 
many volumes have been written, 
but the world to-day knows no more 
than I, and what I know I have 
learned from my own observation. 

“They are brave fighters, and 
sting you if you touch them, so that 
a blister follows. 

“They are clean. See how their 
bodies glisten! They are workers— 
see how quickly they run and how 
incessantly they toil! 

“These insects are possessed of a 
high order of intelligence. That 
they can converse is beyond a 
doubt, for if one cannot manage his 
load, he will drop it out of the way 
on one side, and go away, returning 
with another ant to help him. 

“It must be something more than 
instinct that enables them to make 
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their tunnels under ground in the 
dark, and come up behind a rock, 
or at the root of a tree 25 or 30 
yards away from the starting point. 
Ah, Senor, they are unmercifully 
destructive. In a single night they 
will strip every leaf from a lemon 
tree, 15 feet high, and leave it at 
sunrise, a mere skeleton. Figs, 
grapes, and other trees suffer in 
like manner. 

“They will attack a field of corn 
or wheat when growing, and eat 
every green leaf, leaving the weeds 
untouched. They are epicures in 
the choice of food, and seem to pre- 
fer a lemon tree, for they will travel 
a long distance to find one. 

“They seem to exude a poisonous 
liquid, for when they have stripped 
a tree, the smaller branches gener- 
ally die. They are worse than 
drought, hail or wind, or all com- 
bined, for the ranchero in Mexico. 
Rewards of fabulous sums _ have 
been offered for some method by 
which they can be exterminated. 
You cannot drown them, for they 
grow faster and work harder in wet 
weather than in dry. You cannot 
smoke them out, for you can only 
find them by following their laby- 
rinthine tunnels, and smoke will not 
destroy them. 

“If you burn or poison a few 
thousand to-day, those born to-mor- 
row will take their place.” 

The low pitched voice in which 
Don Benito had been speaking 
gradually increased in tone, and his 
quiet manner seemed to give away 
to excitement, till now he burst 
forth in a shout as he commenced 
to walk rapidly to and fro. 

“They are born of the devil, Se- 
nor, and he protects them.” Here 
he drew himself up to his full height 
and thundered out: “I, Senor, I, 
your servant of all men—I alone 
know how to use them.” 

He paused for a few moments, 
and then in reply to my question, 
resumed his ordinary tone and man- 


ner. 


“No, Senor, I will not sell my 
knowledge, for it came to me in a 
vision, and I do not kill them. I 
make them work for me, and thus 
punish them for being things of 
evil, 

“Come, Senor, I will show you 
the ants at work, and then you will 
believe. Over yonder is my garden, 
and you shall see how the designs 
of the evil one are circumvented by 
one of the true faith, and the aid of 
my saint. When I first had this 
garden, these did me much harm. 
My trees would not bear fruit and 
died; the ants killed everything I 
planted. They ate my corn, they 
killed every pretty blossom and I 
prayed and worked much. 

“The good father with whom I 
talked could only advise me to work 
harder and pray more, and finally 
the good Saint Benito came to me 
in my sleep, and told me what to 
do. When you see my garden you 
will think that it is very pretty. At 
first it was hard to see my beautiful 
trees eaten—my trees which I had 
loved so tenderly and watered and 
watched, and I did much penance, 
for the evil things I said when daily 
I saw my pretty trees perish. I love 
my trees; they are the work of God, 
and the good fathers blessed my 
garden, and it grew until these came 
to destroy it.” 

Here the conversation seemed to 
excite him again, and he proceeded, 
gesticulating violently: ‘Then I, 
too, possessed of the evil one, killed 
many of the ants, and thus put them 
at rest, but now, Valgame Dios, I 
make them work—I punish them, 
and when they die they are glad, 
for they are thin and poor, and 
have suffered much and_ gained 
nothing.” 

Many days after this last conver- 
sation, I asked him in the presence 
of the padre to take us to see his 
trees. The padre nodded and we 
went. 

We found his house scrupulously 
clean. The room in which he took 
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us contained many cases filled with 
books, principally on science and 
natural history. A microscope stood 
in one window, and a large table, 
which occupied the center of this 
well-lighted room, covered 
with boctles, measures and retorts, 
suggesting a chemists’ laboratory. 

A small furnace was built in one 
corner, surmounted by a large cop- 
per caldron, while near by were 
spirit lamps, pestles and mortar, 
graduated glasses, and glass tubes 
and rods. 

The very atmosphere of the room 
bespoke the scientist and the chem- 
ist. 

After resting a few moments, we 
followed Don Benito into his garden 
—he remarked that it was the first 
time a stranger had ever entered 
his grounds. I was amazed. The 
fruit trees were planted in such a 
manner that from whichever way 
you looked at them they were in a 
perfectly straight line. ‘They were 
loaded down with fruit, lemons, or- 
anges, mangoes and grapes glisten- 
ed and shone amid the leaves of the 
most perfectly symmetrical trees 
we ever saw, not a leaf or branch 
was out of place. 

They seemed too perfectly and ar- 
tistically formed to be natural. It 
was in truth the ideal garden. 
Streams of water were running in 
all directions on the ground, but I 
could not see a spear of grass nor a 
_ single weed. The leaves of the trees 
and the fruit were healthy, and the 
air was heavy with the perfume of 
the blossoms. Many branches of 
the trees were of a peculiar greenish 
yellow tint and some were speckled 
with black, scarcely distinguishable 
from the numerous dead twigs 
which I saw in all the trees. This 
I learned was the result of their 
having been painted with some mix- 
ture by the few old peons we saw 
at work, brush in hand, painting 
other trees from a mixture which 
they carried in a bottle, dropping it 
on their brushes, a few drops at a 
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time. The most peculiar thing no- 
ticeable was the ants. 

There were millions of them, The 
ground was covered with them, and 
looking again at the trees we no- 
ticed that the specks on the yellow 
branches were ants. 

Army after army of them and 
each tree seemed alive with them. 
Their holes were everywhere, and 
to each hole came a steady file of in- 
sects carrying his load of leaf, bud, 
blossom or fruit. Closer inspection 
revealed the fact that the ants were 
apparently in ill-health; their bod- 
ies, usually a brilliant, metallic hue, 
were dull, and seemed to have lost 
all lustre. Their movements always 
so active, now seemed slow and la- 
bored, and their loads were smaller, 
as if the little convicts were weaker. 
They looked sickly, thin and fee- 
ble. 

Don Benito stepped carefully, 
avoiding every hole and stepping 
over each ant trail. I was so struck 
with wonder that I lost the usual 
desire to kill and slay them. To see 
healthy trees bearing fruit with all 
the myriads and myriads of ants, 
with which the orchard swarmed, 
took from me the power even of 
thought, and left only wonder in its 
place. 

Don Benito seemed happy, with 
the kind of pleasure you find in a 
brute who enjoys scenes of torture 
and cruelty. 

He rubbed his bony hands, his 
eyes glowed brighter, and he mut- 
tered to himself: “Work, work, you 
evil ones,” and he fairly gloated as 
he watched the ants toil so feebly. 

I began to examine tree after 
tree, expecting to find some with 
leaves gone or flowers dying, but 
strange to say, the ants only worked 
on such boughs and twigs as were 
painted or colored yellow, and these 
were the boughs and twigs which it 
would have been necessary to cut 
off to successfully prune the tree. 

The strange exclamation of Don 
Benito when he said he made them 
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work, and punished them, came to 
my mind. 

It was all plain. The ants, by some 
strange power, were under the 
most perfect control. They only 


worked where the trees were paint- 
ed. ‘his, then, was the conclusion. 
He could not burn, poison or de- 
stroy them, and so by some means 
known to himself, he turned their de- 
structive powers to advantage by 
compelling them to only eat where 
he choose, and thus prune his or- 
chard. 

Not a leaf or blossom that he did 
not wish harmed did they molest. 

It was a triumph of science; it 
was witchcraft, a wonder! 

Thoughts of fame and money in 
giving this discovery to the world 
rushed upon me. 

Seated under a most magnificent 
lemon tree, laden wtih fruit which 
grew fronting the window of the 
room we first entered, I told him 
how much good it would do the 
world if he would give his discovery 
publicity. That it was wrong to 
keep the benefits of so important a 
knowledge to himself. 

He loaded me with the fruit of 
the lemon tree ‘neath whose shade 
we had been resting, and he bade 
me come again. 

His laboratory was the room 
which we had visited. Here, from 
herbs gathered from the mountains, 
he distilled the valuable mixture. 
Under his directions his peons paint- 
the branches of the trees on which 
he wanted the ants to work, also 
sprinkling a few drops on the leaves, 
with a peculiar shaped brush made 
from the maguey fibre. The ants 
seemed hungry for the flavor given 
by the stuff, and would not leave it. 
It needed applying but once, and the 
scent seemed to be preserved. It 


had a slight perfume of orange, and 
when dry was hard and bright, like 
varnish. 

It seemed to dull the intelligence 
of the ants and affect them almost 
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in the same manner as opium does 
aman. They cared for no other food 
—all of which brought them the 
more easily under the control of this 
strange compound. 

All my inducements to impart his 
knowledge of this mixture was of 
no avail. It was told to him, he 
Said, in a dream, as the reward for 
many vigils and long hours of 
prayer, and for this reason he would 
neither sell nor give away the 
method of its manufacture. 

Arguments and pleadings were 
in vain, and even the intercession of 
the padre, whom we had enlisted, 
was to no purpose. The trees grew 
loftier and more beautiful, the ants 
throve and multiplied, and then 
Don Benito fell ill. 

Night after night we sat and 
watched beside him, and many a 
strange legend and fanciful story he 
recounted. Soon his faculties seem- 
ed to grow feeble, and his will weak. 
It was plain that his death was 
near. 

One day he startled us by a deter- 
mined effort to get up, and sit by 
the window, which overlooked his 
garden. 

He begged, stormed and swore to 
be allowed to dress. It was neces- 
sary, he said, to make the mixture 
for his trees. But, alas! he was too 
weak, and the rest of the afternoon 
he lay morose and silent. 

I again urged upon him the ne- 
cessity of making us acquainted with 
the ingredients of his wonderful dis- 
covery. The padre almost com- 
manded, but the only response was 
a sullen “No, Senor, I am not able.” 

At sundown he began to doze, 
which lasted until midnight, when 
he awoke. He said he had again 
seen his saint, and he was now will- 
ing to tell us his secret. I hurried- 
ly left my chair, and turned to find 
pencil and paper, trembling with 
excitement. I failed to find any, 
and ran into another room, return- 
ing to find Don Benito lying sense- 
less on his pillows. A shout sum- 
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moned the servant, whom I des- 
patched for the padre. 

We strove hard to arouse the sick 
man to consciousness, and a little 
before dawn we succeeded. 

He now insisted on being carried 
to the window, as he said to look 
once again on his beloved trees, and 
see his last sunrise. 

He commenced to talk of his dis- 
covery, and said that the time had 
come when he was willing to tell 
us, though on the condition that the 
mixture or the knowledge of how 
to make it must never be sold, but 
that he left it as a legacy to the 
world for the free use of all man- 
kind and for the further and greater 
glory of the name of San Benito. 
We delayed lifting him to the win- 
dow, warting for the sun to warm 
the air. 

He began talking in the Aztec 
language of his childhood. The 
good old padre understood it mea- 
gerly, and | urged him to again re- 
mind Don Benito of his promise. 


The good padre spoke to him 
on the subject. He rallied, and 
again begged to be lifted to the 


window. We propped him up ten- 
derly, and opened the shutters just 
as the sun shot a broad beam of 
light through the foliage of the 
lemon tree into his room. 

His skin, darker than before, 
shone in the light like burnished 


bronze, and his eyes lighted with 
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their old-time fire. He began to talk 
again to the padre in Spanish, and 


‘said: “To make the mixture you 


must first take twenty litres of rain 
water, with which you must put 
very carefully ” Here he paused, 
his muscles stiffened, his face flush- 
ed, his eyes flashed and his breath 
came fast. 

His eyes had become accustomed 
to the sunlight, and he saw what we 
had not noticed that the largest 
branch of the lemon tree, facing the 
window, was black with healthy, 
busy ants, and it stood out against 
the sky a leafless skeleton of twigs 
and branches. 

Don Benito sprang to his feet, 
his eyes starting from their sockets. 
The veins in his forehead swelled, 
and in the voice of a madman he 
commenced to curse the ants with 
such awful anathemas that the good 
padre fled trembling from the room. 

The scene lasted but a minute, 
and then with a quiver of relaxing 
muscles he fell back in his chair— 
dead. 

I have had a small portion of the 
mixture analyzed, but made accord- 
ing to the formula of the chemist, it 
does not control the ants. 

Thus was lost to the world the 
inestimable boon of Don Benito’s 
discovery. 

Any Mexican will tell you to-day 
that the ants are the worst plague 
in Mexico. 


— 


‘THE MAN 


By Grace MacGowan Cooke 


WAS sure somebody had touch- 

ed my hand. I knew it and re- 

sented it furiously, helplessly, as 
one does in that uncomfortable 
state of thrall, between sleeping and 
waking. Then I was_ suddenly 
broad awake, and looking down, 
found blood upon my fingers. 

I must have made some exclama- 
tion, for Dr. Harte put his bright 
face in at the door. I was staying 
at the sanitarium with my wife, who 
fancied herself ill, and I had, as lI 
remembered, fallen asleep in the lit- 
tle lobby off the billiard room, which 
we men used as a smokers’ retreat. 

“What’s that?” queried the doc- 
tor. 

For answer I held up my hands. 
“Swenson,” he called back over his 
shoulder, as he came in, “bring a ha- 
sin and sponge. Mr. Alderson has 
hurt his hand.” 

“No, no,” [| answered impatient- 
ly as he came up to examine them, 
“they’re not hurt. I was _ sitting 
here in my chair and fell asleep, and 
when I woke up they were—I found 
this stain—on them.” 

Swenson, the doctor’s first assist- 
ant, was in the room now. 

“Sitting here? That you’ were 
not, Bent,” differed the doctor 
promptly. We had grown up from 
boys together, the distinguished Dr. 
Harte and I (though he began life 
as the son of a washer-woman and 
I as the son of the washed for), and 
he continued to call me by my frst 
name. 

“I saw you,” he proceeded, “as 
you came down the stair and turned 
in here a short time ago; you were 
feeling your way, apparently. Your 


hand must be cut somewhere; per- 
haps there’s blood on the banister. 
Go and look, Miss Austen,” to the 
night nurse who had just come in 
with a _ roll of bandages for my 
hands. 

The woman went, and returned 
with a curiously blanched face, and 
glancing with a sort of fear in her 
eyes at Swenson, who was methodi- 
cally sponging my wrists and hands, 
though I protested every moment 
that there was no wound upon 
them, said in a hushed voice: “They 
are stained in three places!” 

Something in her tone fell most 
unpleasantly upon my ear. 

“Hold on,’ warned Swenson, as 
I wrenched my hands free from him 
and began angrily drying them up- 
on my pocket-handkerchief, “I hope 
I can find the place yet—it may be 
deeper than we think, and numbed 
by the blow.” 

I had liked the Swede very much; 
we had been pursuing some experi- 
ments and investigations in hypno- 
tism together, and had grown al- 
most intimate; but his averted eyes, 
his evident confusion, and, most of 
all, that word “hope” filled me with 
impotent fury. 

“You hope my hand’s gashed, do 
you?” I commented angrily. “Well, 
I’m sorry to disappoint you, but it 
isn’t. I’m not under ‘control’ now, 
and your ‘suggestions’ are of no ac- 
count.” 

Swenson looked at his basin and 
sponge and whistled, the nurse fell 
back with a face of terror, and the 
doctor laughed. 

Suddenly pulling myself together 
and making a desperate stand 
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against a sort of mental torpor 
which had all along kept me from 
meeting the situation as it should 
have been met, I voiced the bewil- 
derment which possessed me. 

“And I'll tell you all now,” I af- 
firmed, looking from one to another, 
“if this is a joke, it’s a very un- 
pleasant one, and I'll have a settle- 
ment with the man who——” 

There came a shriek and a sound 
of running feet from the rooms 
above us—mine and my wifes. 

“Murder!” cried a woman’s voice, 
and then again: “Oh, merciful God, 
look at her! Dr. Harte! Dr. Harte!” 

As we ran up the stair we heard 
a heavy fall, and when we reached 
the top there lay my wife’s personal 
attendant at the stair-head, prone 
and panting with terror. 

“There!” she cried, pointing over 


her shoulder and into the room be- 


hind her. “In there. She’s dead— 
she’s murdered. Oh, my God!” and 
she fainted from fright and the pain 
of the turned ankle which had 
brought her to the floor. 

Harte stepped over and past the 
prostrate woman; at the door of 
my room he paused, glanced in, set 
his arm across the opening, and 
looked back with a stern face. 

“Mind how you come in,” he or- 
dered briefly. “Disturb nothing. 
She appears to be dead, and it seems 
to be a case for the police.” 

The three of us went forward af- 
ter him. There on her bed lay my 
wife. I should have thought her 
sleeping, except that Dr. Harte re- 
peated: “She is dead!” 

I believe I sprang forward, and 
would have touched her, for the doc- 
tor caught my arm and cried: 
“Leave her alone, Bentley—look 
there!” 

I looked and saw that what I had 
taken for a stain, was a bloody hand 
print. 

Not only I saw, but the others, for 
Miss Austen, flinging up her hands 
with a wild cry, fled, and falling over 
the unconscious woman in the hall, 


remembered at last to administer to 
her. 

Swenson glanced sidewise at my 
hands, and moved toward the door, 
muttering something about the 
place being in an uproar, which, in- 
deed, it was, one or two nervous pa- 
tients on the same floor with us hav- 
ing gone into hysterics, and nurses 
and attendants running in all direc- 
tions. He added something as he 
went out about “giving directions.” 
I saw a significant glance pass be- 
tween him and the doctor, and I 
knew that he had gone to summon 
the representatives of the law. 

A clammy fear which I had been 
fighting back ever since I opened 
my eyes and saw my blood-stained 
hands, took full possession of me. 
“Say that I killed her,” I demanded 
fiercely, turning to Harte. “I know 
you think it!” 

“Hush, oh, hush, Bentley,” he 
warned, looking over his shoulder 
at the group which had gathered 
around the open door. “Think what 
you are saying.” 

He took me by the arm and led 
me tothe door. “Here,” he demand- 
ed angrily, “what do you people 
mean by deserting your posts? Miss 
Brown, I hear your patient scream- 
ing like a mad thing—why are you 
standing here? Katherine, I see 
you have Miss Beltran’s supper 
there—take it to her before it gets 
cold. Two of you men lift Mary 
(my wife’s maid still lay where she 
had fallen) and carry her to her 
room. Miss Austen, go with her 
and look after her. Here, Peters, 
you have some nerve, set your chair 
in this doorway and let nobody pass 
in or out and—keep your eyes on the 
body.” 

Then he hurried me down stairs, 
and when we were alone and I look- 
ed into his white face, | saw how 
haggard and distressed he was. 

“Bentley, Bentley,’ he groaned, 
“this is a bad business—this is a ter- 
rible business.” 

[ sank into a chair and covered 
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my face. “Let me think,’ I moaned. 
“They will be here to question me 
in a few moments, and my head is 
like a boiling kettle. Let me think.” 

My position was a frightful one. 
In a place like this, with a woman 
like my wife, there had been—there 
could be—no concealment of our 
miserable infelicities. 

My life with Isobel had been ten 
years of torment. It seemed to me 
generally that I did my best, yet I 
was well aware that there were 
others who would have borne with 
her infirmities better than I—who 
would have managed to get along 
more smoothly. 

My marriage was one of those 
headlong blunders of youth, for 
which a man may loathe himself his 
life long in an agony of contempt, 
but for which he has to pay. 

Isobel was a beauty when I mar- 
ried her, a sewing girl in my 
mother’s house. I knew that of her 
then, and no more. 

A month of marriage showed me 
that she was violent, untruthful and 
jealous, and a year (during which a 
child was born to us, and died) that 
I had no possible chance of happi- 
ness with her. 

It seemed to me, God help me, 
that I did my best. She was coarse- 
ly, frantically jealous of any woman 
to whom I spoke, and for peace’s 
sake, I cut myself off almost entire- 
ly from women’s society. 

But her exactions did not cease 
there. She worked a painful es- 
trangement between myself and my 
family, who had been disposed at 
the outset to make the best of my 
bad match, and so surely as I show- 
ed any pleasure in the society of a 
nran friend, she came to me with a 
story of his sentiments and advances 
toward herself which, whether I 
entirely credited it or no, forced me 
for my own self-respect to end our 
friendship. 

Of late years, lacking any other 
pursuit, she had taken up the pro- 
fession of invalid, and though she 


looked far from ill, followed it with 
some interest. 

Dr, Harte, one of the few men of 
my circle from whom she had not 
seen fit to separate me, became a 
frequent visitor at our house. He 
could not, under the circumstances, 
remain unaware of the condition of 
affairs between us; indeed, it was 
one of Isobel’s favorite weapons— 
favorite, because she saw it cut more 
deeply than any other—to bring the 
family skeleton out to dance before 
guests or servants. 

The Doctor had acted as peace- 
maker between us many a _ time, 
patching up a truce, scolding both a 
little, and using toward her a salu- 
tary authority which showed what 
the right man in my place might 
have done. 

Of late, however, she had begun 
to throw out dark hints about him, 
and I had for some little time been 
living in daily expectation of a defin- 
ite accusation which would necessi- 
tate our leaving his establishment. 

Poor Isobel! She would never 
trouble me again. The Doctor 
would never be called upon again 
to mediate between us. Was it true 
that she lay dead upon her bed up- 
stairs, and I sat here in momentary 
expectation of the step of those who 
should accuse me of her murder? 

Suddenly my brain cleared. [ 
had, I believed, the clue to the coil, 
a clue so wild and far-fetched that 
I would hesitate to name it to the 
officers of the law, but should I not 
mention it to my friend? 

I raised my head, and found 
Harte looking narrowly at my 
hands. 

“It’s all off,” I said, carelessly, in 
answer to the look, “but if it were 
not, it does not matter. I should 
have to tell them of it. Swenson saw 
it and the Austen woman saw it. It 
has been described to the whole 
household by this time.” : 

“That’s true,’ admitted Harte, 
unwillingly. “It’s a horrible thing. 
How did it happen?” 
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“I will tell you just what I know 
about it, Stanley,” I replied with 
gathering firmness, “and you shall 
make what you can out of it. Isobel 
and | had the bitterest quarrel we 
have had for years just before lI 
came down to sit and smoke with 
you.” 

“And you said nothing to me 
about it!” 

I felt the red rise to my face. We 
had disagreed about a matter it was 
impossible for me to mention even 
to Stanley Harte. 

I had seen of late—as every man 
Sees some time in his life—the wo- 
man who might have made my hap- 
piness. There was nothing but that. 
No “understanding,” no _ special 
friendship even, yet the eyes of a 
jealous, unloved woman are very 
sharp; or, rather, suspecting every- 
thing, she is bound sometimes to hit 
upon the right thing. 

When my wife that evening, after 
hurling every accusation of which 
she could think at me, exhausted her 
not unlimited vocabulary of vitup- 
eration upon Alice, and found that 
I would make absolutely no reply, 
she became frantic. Feigning an 
“attack,” she rang for Mary, her 
maid, and lay down upon her bed. 

I knew this meant (other means 
having failed) a scandalous scene 
before the servant, and I hastened 
my preparation for departure. 

But the nurse was more prompt 
in arriving than I had expected. Af- 
ter giving her some directions and 
taking medicine which she prepared, 
Isobel began the (to me) familiar 
process of working herself into a 
sufficient passion to say what she 
desired yet feared to utter. 

I hurried as much as I could while 
she sobbed, throwing herself from 
side to side of her couch, and crying 
out that she wished she were dead. 

Suddenly her voice began to 
mount in little shrieks—she had 
gathered the desired access of fury. 

“Look at that man!” she cried to 
Mary, who, I could see in the glass, 
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gazed obediently at my devoted 
back, while | hurried my dressing 
with shaking hands, “see him stand- 
ing there, getting ready to go out 
and meet another woman, while his 
wife lies here suffering.” 

More sobs, and: “There—there— 
there, Mrs. Alderson, you must not 
excite yourself so,” from the maid. 

“Look at the coward,” panted the 
now uncontrollable woman. “He 
dare not turn and face me. He 
knows I know where he’s going. A 
coward—coward—coward! Every 
hour in the day, he wishes me dead; 
he’d kill me, but he’s afraid—he’s 
a coward! Well, let him wait. It 
won't be long. I can’t stand this 
long. He can have his sweet 4 

“Isobel!” I turned upon her. I[ 
do not think I raised my hand, but 
there was murder in my heart, and 
perhaps it shone in my eye and 
sounded in my tone, for the nurse 
cried out and ran between us, and 
Isobel cowered upon her bed. The 
price at which | might have pur- 
chased peace, had I| been a brutal, 
overbearing man, was very plain to 
me just then. 

As I looked at the frightened, 
crouching woman an agony of self- 
contempt fell chill upon my raging 
mood. It was to this humiliation 
she had brought me. I had been 
about to strike her, and she feared 
me for it. 

As I turned and hurried from the 
room, I heard Isobel sobbing again: 
“Mary, oh, Mary, he will kill me 
some day. Oh, Mary, I’m afraid of 

Was it strange [ had not mention- 
ed this scene to Harte? I thought 
not, but he seemed to feel other- 
wise. He had acted as peace-maker 
between us in quarrels as_ bitter; 
now he demurred once more: “Why 
did you say nothing of it, Bentley? 
You appeared about as usual.” 

“Did I?” I replied shortly, “Then 
I have good control of my nerves, 
for I was far from feeling as usual.” 

I had detailed the quarrel to him, 
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omitting only Alice’s name. The 
name had not been mentioned before 
Mary, and it need not, it should not, 
though I hung for it, be dragged in- 
to the horrible affair. 

“You say she told the nurse she 
was afraid you would kill her? That 
is terrible,’ Harte murmured. 

“Well,” I continued steadily, “I 
believe that when those finger prints 
are examined they'll be found to be 
mine; I 

Stanley put up a shaking hand: 
“Bentley, Bentley, don’t say such 
things to me,” he pleaded. “How 
could you?” 

“Understand me,” I went on, “I 
believe that my hand struck her, 
but not my brain conceived the 
crime. I was asleep—or wuncon- 
scious. I remember nothing but a 
confused oppressive sense of some- 
thing going wrong, from the time 
I fell asleep in my chair till I woke 
with my hands bloody, as you saw 
them.” 

“Then who——?” interrupted the 
Doctor. 

“There seems to me but one 
way,’ I continued. “Swenson has, 
in the course of our experiments, 
hypnotized me successfully 
more than a dozen times. I _ be- 
lieve——” 

“Don’t say it, Bent,” interrupted 
the Doctor, with an expression of 
strong distaste, “it only hurts your 
case if you mean to intimate that 
Swenson hypnotized you while you 
were asleep, and that you did this 
thing under his control and sugges- 
tion. Those things go in sensational 
stories, but you’ve experimented 
enough to know that a man can’t be 
hypnotized while he is asleep—nor 
against his will. If Swenson had 
hypnotized you, you’d remember his 
having done so; and then, what mo- 
tive, in God’s name, would the man 
have? Don’t meddle with so pucrile 
a defense.” 

“Defense!’”’ I quoted coolly. “I 
said that you thought I did it, Stan- 
ley. Well, when the thing strikes 
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a man’s best friend that way, there 
is enough said. As you advise, I|’ll 
say nothing of hypnotism to the po- 
lice. They can have such facts as 
everybody has, and I can take the 
consequences, but I admit I find 
your attitude hard to bear. Swenson 
hypnotized me and sent me to do 
that deed. The more | think of it, 
You may 
believe me a liar and the deliberate 
defamer of an innocent man, as well 
as a murderer, if you like, but that 
is the best story I can make to 
you.” 

Stanley looked at me, and there 
were tears in his eyes. “I don’t 
judge you,” he returned. “I know 
your provocations, if any man. 
knows it. I would give my right 
hand, willingly, to undo this night’s 
work; but this absurd dwelling on 
the possibilities of there being any 
hypnotism about it isn’t like you. 
Don’t do it, Bentley. It will alien- 
ate your friends. 

I had begun a very bitter retort, 
when Stanley rose and put his hand 
on my shoulder. “Don't, Bent,” he 
pleaded. “I am going now to meet 
those men whom I hear coming in. 
You'll have to see them, too, of 
course, but I’ll try to make it as easy 
for you as I can. You can certain- 
ly be allowed to stay here to-night, 
and at the preliminary examination 
to-morrow they'll surely let you 
give bail—if they hold you at all.’ 


* * * * 


By morning my misery had worn 
into a state of sullen apathy. What 
did anything matter? I had no hope 
since Stanley took the view he did, 
of convincing any one of what I 
conceived the truth—why, then, 
should I talk at all? 

It roused scarcely a passing in- 
terest when they told me that Dr. 
Selwin, Alice’s brother, wished to 
see me. 

We had talked, or, rather, Dr. Sel- 
win had talked, to me for fifteen 
minutes before I took any note of 
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what he was saying. Then I roused 
myself to hear: “Bentley Alderson, 
why are you playing the fool like 
this? Have you nothing to say? 
How can I go back to Alice with 
such a report?” 

“Did she send you? 
care?’ I queried eagerly. 

Dr. Selwin smiled a little. “I 
had not intended to use her name, 
but—yes—if that brings you to 
your senses, she did send me. She 
has reason, she thinks, to feel that 
she is somewhat concerned in the 
case. She has given me a clue, or 
a hint, which we both hope may de- 
velop something, if you will talk 
freely and give me leave to pursue 
my investigations.” 

It was not without a return of my 
former bitterness that I repeated to 
Dr, Selwin the details and the theory 
I had given to Stanley Harte. 

“There,” I concluded, “I told that 
to my best friend, and he all but 
called me a liar and hypocrite— 
what do you say?” 

“Nothing just now,” returned the 
Doctor, thoughtfully, “only that I 
would very much like to see exactly 
how that stain was on your hands. 
“Here,” producing a bottle of moist 
water-color in a dull blue, “this will 
wash off easily. Let me smear them 
over, and do you or Dr. Harte (here 
is Dr. Harte, sent right in to order) 
tell me when | get them right.” 

We worked for some time, Stan- 
ley correcting my rather vague re- 
membrance, and even daubing one 
of his own hands to show just how 
the stain was, when the. doctor 
gathered up his cloths and bottles, 
announced himself satished on this 
point, and telling me that he would 
report to me in an hour, departed. 
The coroner’s jury was now sitting, 
and if they found against me, it was 
likely I would have my preliminary 
examination the next day. Mean- 
time { was permitted to remain with 
Dr. Harte, and I thought, whether 
rightly or not, that I was well- 
watched and guarded. 


Does she 
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Stanley, full of regret at the stand 
conscience had forced him to take, 
had been doubly kind and sympa- 
thetic in other ways. He now lin- 
gered behind to speak to me. 

“You didn’t mention your idea 
about Swenson to Dr. Selwin, did 
you, Bentley,” he queried. “Swen- 
son’s a kind-hearted fellow, and 
thinks the world and all of you. He’s. 
got a wife and babies, too, whom he 
adores. Your far-fetched  suspi- 
cions could only wound him, of 
course; but they’d be sure to hurt 
you the most with any jury, and 
they might prejudice Dr. Selwin.” 

“Never you mind Swenson, nor 
what I said to Dr, Selwin, Stanley,” 
I replied almost cheerfully. “Swen- 
son’s not in danger of his life, and 
Iam. It’s enough for me just now 
that the Doctor thinks he has some 
clue, and that he didn’t make little 
of any detail | told him.” 

Stanley gave me a most curious 
look as he followed Dr. Selwin, a 
look which furnished food for reflec- 
tion when I got around to it from 
my own affairs; from the life-giving 
consciousness that | still had friends 
who cared whether I lived or died, 
and that one of these friends was 
Alice. 

On the afternoon of this same day 
Dr. Selwin came into my room alone 
and grasping my hand in a warm, 
brotherly clasp, ejaculated: “I'll 
congratulate you first, and then you 
shall congratulate me, for I’ve been 
successful beyond my most enthu- 
Siastic expectations. 

“What would you say if I were 
to tell you that I’ve not only found 
the criminal, but that he is, at this 
moment, tried, condemned and exe- 
cuted? It is true.” 

“Somebody hung for the deed— 
already!” I gasped. 

“IT didn’t say hung,” replied the 
doctor. “I said executed.” 

“W ho—how—has Swenson 
I queried. 

“No, not Swenson,” interrupted 
the Doctor. “What would you say, 
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then, if I told you that your wife 
was not murdered at all? She was 

“Isobel not dead! Why, I 
saw—— 

“There,” interposed the Doctor, 
“that is something more like what 
I wish to see. It seems you are 
capable of a human emotion after 
all. You are plainly coming out of 
that state of mental coma which 
troubled me no little three hours 
ago, and I observe in your counte- 
nance even so cheerful an emotion 
as curiosity. 

“Well, then, to satisfy it. With 
the little clue that Alice was able to 
give me, I have unraveled your dis- 
tressing affairs as easily as an old 
wife pulls out a yarn sock. 

“Alice came to me yesterday in 

deep distress. She had just heard 
of your trouble, and she was sure— 
as women are sure of things—that 
you were innocent, and that Dr. 
Harte was to blame for suspicion 
falling upon you. All that she had 
to offer in support of her belief was 
that Dr. Harte had recently offered 
her marriage, and that when she re- 
fused him, kindly and considerately, 
I am sure, he flew into a great rage 
and showed the side of his charac- 
ter not generally seen. He asserted 
in his anger and chagrin that you 
were in love with her, and openly 
accused her of having refused him 
because she reciprocated your pas- 
sion. 
“Alice is a girl of spirit and sense, 
and I have no doubt she dealt with 
the situation and his monumental 
insolence as well as a woman could; 
but what she said to him must have 
added fuel to his fires, for she tells 
me that he went on with the direst 
threats against you. This it was 
which, when misfortune came upon 
you in his house, made her beg that 
I would go and see if he were not at 
the bottom of the trouble.” 

“Stanley—Stanley Harte!” I 
gasped, “and yet, after what you tell 
me, it seems possible that he may 


have hypnotized me—for you know 
that my hand struck the blow. The 
police have measured the finger- 
prints and fitted them to mune. 
Then Stanley Harte is the man 
who——” 

“The police and their measure- 
ments!” snorted the Doctor, con- 
temptuously. “Your hand near 
enough the size of mine or Stanley 
Harte’s or Swenson’s that a set of 
finger-prints of either would fit the 
other, according to their clumsy 
methods.” 

‘Then you think Swenson is the 
man who——” I broke in, but the 
Doctor interrupted me. 

“You'll have to drop Swenson and 
stick close to Stanley Harte if you 
want to get to the bottom of the 
mystery.” 

“Do you mean to tell me—could 
it be that Stanley Harte himself 
killed Isobel? What motive had he? 
What possible reward could it bring 
him? Say, even, that he hated me 
and would willingly have harmed 
me, that surely would be a round- 
about way of reaching me. Why 
should he have done it?” 

‘There is no reason,” affirmed the 
doctor, “for his injuring your wife, 
but plenty for his committing the 
crime he did. Listen. 

‘Twelve years ago Stanley Harte 
was still driving a grocer’s delivery 
wagon. He had almost completed 
his medical studies, and was saving 
every cent for a year at Belleview. 
Just then he met and fell violently 
in love with a beautiful girl in his 
then walk of life. He committed 
for her sake a folly which he has re- 
gretted daily and nightly for years. 
He married her. Secretly because 
she must still work and earn her 
living—he must complete his stud- 
ies, and he was ambitious—but he 
married her. 

“She went into a wealthy family 
as a sort of upper servant. The son 
of the family, younger than herself, 
fell a victim to her charms and of- 
fered her marriage. She consulted 
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Stanley. Both were, by this time, 
sick of the earlier bargain. It was 
agreed that it should be kept a se- 
cret between them, and she married 
the young man of means.” 

“Isobel,” 1 cried, a thousand cor- 
roborative circumstances crowding 
to my mind. 

“Yes, Isobel,” replied the Doctor, 
“Isobel Harte, Dr. Stanley Harte’s 
wife, and never yours. There you 
have the motive. As Stanley rose 
in the world, she developed a curi- 
ous jealousy of his success. She 
could not openly be his wife—she 
did not wish it, yet such was her 
nature that she desired him never 
to forget that he belonged to her. 
She cultivated his acquaintance. 
She permitted him an intimacy with 
yourself which she was at some 
pains to deny me, in spite of my 
gray hair and staid appearance. She 
was furious at his desire to do as 
she had done, and take a partner. 
They had a bitter quarrel over his 
expressed intention of making Alice, 
so far as he could, his wife, and I 
verily believe that in their upbraid- 
ings and recriminations he put the 
idea of her jealousy of Alice and 
yourself into her head.” 

“Stanley hypnotized me, then,” I 
murmured, “and sent me on my 
ghastly errand. Then he claimed 
that he had seen me coming down 
the stairs. Oh, yes } 

“Can you never get over that ab- 
surd belief?” smiled the doctor. 
“You were not hypnotized. You 
never moved from your chair. I 
was sure of that as soon as [ heard 
the story.” 

“But my hands—the stain—the 
finger-prints ?” 

“I’m coming to them. He killed 
her. He came down stairs then. 
He’d taken good care to have all 
the attendants out of the way when 
he sent you off to sleep. Oh, no, 
he didn’t hypnotize you; only doc- 
tored your cigar skillfully, as he 
was amply competent to do. 

“He left your razor and a bloody 


hand-print to tell their own story, 
while he went on down touching the 
banisters, and proceeded to do the 
Lady Macbeth act with you— 
stained your hands, and pretty clum- 
sily, too; put blood on the backs of 
your wrists (by his tale and yours, 
too), where a man with half an eye 
in his head could see you could never 
have gotten it accidentally. He had 
stepped into his operating room and 
examined his hands and clothing 
carefully by the time you woke. He 
didn’t know or care, you see, whe- 
ther Mary found the body and 
raised the hue and cry first or 
whether you woke—he left all that 
to chance.” 

“That was what you were after 
with your blue paint—the stain on 
my wrists,” I commented. 

“By no means,” rejoined the doc- 
tor. “I was looking then for the 
dead open and shut bit of evidence 
which showed me—and would show 
a jury—that Stanley Harte’s hand, 
and no other, struck the blow; the 
piece of exact information which I 
used to wring from him all these 
other facts. 

“The Paris Police Bureau of Iden- 
tification considers a thumb mark 
the most certain of any one point in 
their list of physical peculiarities, 
because—look at your thumb now— 
no two human beings have those lit- 
tle ridges which you see upon it ar- 
ranged in just the same pattern. 

“I got two good prints of Stanley 
Harte’s thumbs in that blue print 
without his appearing to suspect 
what I was at, and a dozen of his 
finger ends. I’ve had negatives 
made of them and magic lantern 
slides, and of the thumb marks 
found on the bedding, and they’re 
identical, line for line. 

“When I showed them to Dr. 
Harte, as I did as soon after getting 
them as I could find him alone, he, 
being a sensible man, made no at- 
tempt at denial, and in his defense 
told me as much of the rest which 
I have told you as I had not al- 
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ready guessed and tound out for 
myself. 

“Tsobel, it seems, was threatening 
him with exposure, and he knew she 
was just in that desperate mood 
when she would pull down the ava- 
lanche upon herself for the sake of 
destroying him. To sweep her and 
you from his path at one time, to 
send you out in disgrace so deep that 
an honorable woman would be 
ashamed to remember that she had 
ever loved you—it was too tempt- 
ing.” 

“And now,” I debated, “now, 
driven to his last stand, what will 
he do?” 

“Nothing,” replied the doctor. 

I stared. 

“IT chanced in my investigations 
upon the knowledge that he carries, 
as Frederick the Great, another 
bold manipulator of destiny, was 
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wont in squally times to do, a vial 
of Prussic acid, or its modern equi- 
valent for any and all emergen- 
cies. 

“When he asked of me leave to 
go to his room and write out some 
matters of interest before I inform- 
ed the police, I suspected; when he 
sent me this envelope and I found it 
to contain a sort of confession, I 
knew. 

“And so I told you that the mur- 
derer was tried, condemned and exe- 
cuted. 

“You will see Stanley Harte alive 
no more. I am as sure that he lies 
dead in his room as I am that this 
is all the evidence any jury will 
want to set you free from taint of 
suspicion, or as I am that Alice will 
be glad to welcome an old friend 
for whose imminent peril she feels 
herself innocently tc blame.” 


THE END OF SUMMER 


By Henry Meade Bland 


Sweep on, O tide, across the yellow sands, 

And rock the birds and flash the Autumn moon! 
No more the long sea-summer dream ; 

The days are gone, and oh! tov soon! 


And thou, O wave, upon the distant crag, 
Splash till thou turn’st to lightest down! 
No more thy rolling crest I’ll ride, 
The oar is lost, the rudder gone! 


And thou, my most beloved, who changest not 
Like foamy tide or briny summer wind, 
This is the bourn I consecrate to thee: 


The inland of contented mind. 
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“TO-LET, AN APARTMENT 


—FURNISHED” 


By May C. Ringwalt 


S young Mrs. Audrey’s trem- 

bling fingers turned the latch- 

key, the sound rasped upon 
every nerve. So far, her trouble was 
hidden from the world’s questioning 
gaze, but should the neighbors dis- 
cover her presence in her apartment, 
they — good hearted, blundering 
souls—would surround her with in- 
quiries, and she had not yet per- 
fected her public smile and gay in- 
difference of manner. Not even her 
aunts knew that she was there. It 
was to save her this very pain that 
they had promised to come on the 
following day, pack her bric-a-brac, 
and take an inventory of the furni- 
ture. But an irresistible longing 
had led her back into the old neigh- 
borhood, up the familiar stairs—for 
one last look, as a woman self-in- 
flicts the torture of entering the 
chamber of her dead. 

She softly went from room to 
room of the little flat. All was as 
she had left it, except the accumu- 
lating dust and the mocking silence 
of the clocks. 

A sharp ring at the door bell sent 
the blood pulsing in a crimson flood 
up her white cheeks, and when her 
hands fell apart from clutching each 
other, the nails of her bared right 
hand had scarred the suede glove on 
the left. The bell rang a second time. 
Mrs. Audrey, her head proudly 
erect, crossed the hall and opened 
the door. To her surprise and relief, 
two strangers confronted her, a tall 
young man and a pretty dot of a 
woman, whose shy personality was 


trying to hide behind an aggressive 
feather boa and a screening bunch 
of violets. 

“I—we would like to see the 
apartment,’ said the man, his as- 
sumed dignity slipping away in a 
boyish smile. 

“See the apartment?” vaguely re- 
peated Mrs. Audrey. 

“Isn't it to-let?” 

“Yes—oh, yes, it’s to-let. 
you a permit from the agent?” 

“Well, no; not exactly, but 

“We were looking at another 
apartment in the same building,” 
explained his companion in a flut- 
tering voice, just escaping a lisp, 
“and saw your sign, and ‘ 

“And Miss Willard suggested— 


Have 


that is, Nell—Mrs. Archer—imy 
wife, Mrs. Archer, you know,” he ° 
stammered, “thought perhaps we 


might be able to look it over while 
in the neighborhood.” 

Mrs. Audrey’s glance flashed 
from one to the other of the guilty 
faces, an old spirit of mischief frol- 
icking in her sad eyes. “You may 
look it over under one condition— 
that you don’t drop rice on my 
rugs.” 

He threw back his head in exuber- 
ant young laughter. “How did you 
guess?” 

“Everybody finds us out!” flutter- 
ed the brice. 

“But it’s not so bad as you think,” 
he protested, as they entered and 
closed the door. “We've been mar- 
ried a whole week and our clothes 
are thoroughly disinfected. Have 
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not found a grain for four days.” 

Mrs. Audrey forced a laugh, but 
her spirit of badinage had instantly 
flickered out, and as she led the way 
across the hall, the shadows deepen- 
ed in her heart. She, too, had been 
a bride when JackfHad brought her 
to the apartment three little years 
ago. 

“This is the parlor, library, sitting 
room, whatever you please to call 
it.” Her hand drew aside the por- 
tiere ; her will pushed back crowding 
memories. 

The young couple passed in. 

“Isn’t it dear, Ned?” 

“Great, Nell.” 

On little waves of enthusiastic 
praise of the furniture which she 
had so often scorned their happi- 
ness drifted from remembrance of 
another’s presence. 

“The charm is,” said the bride, 
at last turning to Mrs. Audrey, 
“that you feel the room has been 
lived in.” The sweet face blushed 
over the violets. “And loved in,” 
she added in a whisper. 

“The dining room communi- 
cates,” said Mrs. Audrey, abruptly. 

“Now, Nell, you'll be perfectly 
content,” laughed the man, pointing 
toward the large buffet. ‘“There’s 


- a show-case for your cut glass.” 


“We've eight bowls and_ seven 
carafes,” she gaily confided. 

“T’ve been away—the apartment 
closed,” apologized Mrs. Audrey, 
dusting the top of the buffet with 
her handkerchief. “It’s mahogany, 
you see. I think the grain in it 
particularly fine. You'd like to look 
into the kitchen?” she added, her 
hand upon the swinging door. 

“A look won't satisfy,” answered 
the bride. “I must critically inspect 
it, for I’m to be chief cook and bot- 
tle washer rolled into one! Come, 
Ned, you must see my special den, 
too.” 

Mrs. Audrey tenderly scrutinized 
the dainty figure before her—the re- 
fined face, the shapely hands in the 
tiny gloves. The pride that had 
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made her ashamed of keeping only 
one servant shriveled in the pres- 
ence of the young bride’s frankness, 
and in the .Jight of that little wo- 
man’s cheerfulness, her own com- 
plaints over insignificant tasks grew 
foolish, grotesque. 

“Isn’t the kitchen cunning, Ned? 
Such a cute stove, «nd every con- 
venience !”’ 

“TI hate you to have the drudgery, 
though,” he sighed. 

Her laughter overflowed. “The 
ghosts of my energetic grandmoth- 
ers would blush if I fussed over the 
light housekeeping for a little flat 
like this! Of course there'll be 
some disagreeable work, but if you 
are big enough yourself, little things 
don’t bother you.” She turned to 
Mrs. Audrey with a pretended pout. 
“Isn’t my husband mean? Instead 
of being impressed, he’s giggling 
over my playing philosopher.” 

And so they happily inspected the 
little apartment like two excited 
children fingering the toys in a doll 
house. 

“We think it will suit us exactly,” 
was the final word at the door, “but 
we've three more places on our /ist, 
and after seeing them. we'll definite- 
ly decide. We'll be back in an hour 
—or were you going out?” 

“I—I had just come in,” faltered 
Mrs. Audrey. 

The fragrance of the violets float- 
ed out through the opened door and 
Mrs. Audrey was alone again. She 
slowly went into the sitting room— 
the room that had been “lived in 
and loved in.” A whole hour to 
wait! She walked to the mantle and 
abstractedly changed the position of 
a bud glass. Then she picked up a 
small, framed photograph. Once 
more she dusted with her handker- 
chief, but this time her careful touch 
was different from the flirting of the 
same lace and cambric across the 
bu ffet. 

Nevertheless, in spite of her gen- 
tleness, the face looking up into hers 
seemed reproachful. It was a man’s 
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face, masculine in every clear-cut 
line of it, from the intellectual fore- 
head to the determined chin, and 
yet there was no hardness, but 
rather a wistful tenderness, veiled 
beneath a deep reserve. 

“If I'd been big enough not to 
have minded little things,” she said 
aloud. “If I’d been big enough!” 
Bending her proud head down to 
the pictured face she laid her hot 
cheek against its cool glass. 

Outside, swift clouds had driven 
back the blue sky, and rain dashed 
against the windows. But the noise 
of the storm could not drown the 
still, small voices whispering in the 
woman’s heart, awakened to the old 
love by the new love of the happy 
pair who had left her. If only she 
had been big enough she could have 
filled Jack’s life so completely that 
there would have been no room for 
another woman -to-—she lifted her 
bowed head and flung the photo- 
graph from her. Its glass shattered 
upon the tiled hearth. 

The front doo: to the apartment 
opened and shut, and with a sicken- 
ing conviction that escape was hope- 
less, Mrs. Audrey recognized the 
quick step in the hall. Both hands 
gripping the mantel, she felt for a 
dizzy instant that it was herself that 
swayed and not the reflected por- 
tiere in the mirror before her. Then 
her arins fell motionless at her sides, 
and turning, she calmly faced the 
astonished man in the doorway. 

“Margaret!” 

At the sound of his voice, her cold 
gaze faltered. “l came to see— 
something,’ she explained. “I was 
—just-—leaving.” She took a step 
toward her gloves, fallen to the 
floor. 

He stooped, picked them up, and 
handed them to her. “You mustn’t 
think of going out until the shower 
is over. I'll disturb you only a ino- 
ment. I stopped in for—this.” He 
stepped to the shelves and slipped 
the first book that his hand chanced 
upon into his pocket. “Good-bye.” 


“Good-bye.” Her eyes were occu- 
pied with the task of putting the 
left glove on her right hand. Again 
she heard the quick step in the hall. 
‘Jack,’ she called, “have you an 
umbrella?” 

He came back into the room. 
“No,” he answered, turning up his 
coat collar, “but it doesn’t signify.” 

“It does signify! You know 
what a sensitive throat you have. 
Suppose you’re hoarse to-morrow 
night, when so much depends on 
your speech.” 

“You remember the speech?” 
There was a pleased surprise in his 
eyes and voice. 

She angrily flushed over the ad- 
mission that had slipped from her. 
“There’s no necessity for either of 
us to go out in a storm,” she said, 
coolly. “We know how to keep 
apart even in a little flat.” 

In all their disagreements—not 
excepting the angry contentions 
over Phil—his dignity had never 
stooped to a petty retort. He left 
the room in silence now. She gave 
an indifferent lift to her eyebrows, 
but as she sat down her ears strain- 
ed to hear if the front door opened, 
and when her husband returned a 
few minutes later, her downcast 
lashes hid relief in the brown eyes. 

He carried a newspaper filled with 
kindling in one hand, a coal-skuttle 
in the other. “It’s damp. You were 
shivering. I'll make a fire.” 

“Jack, don’t kneel there! You'll 
cut yourself on that glass! Wait— 
I’ll brush it up.” 

She swept the broken glass into 
a tiny pile. He stooped to the pic- 
ture lying face downward. The 
frame fell apart as he took it in his 
hand, and without comment he 
placed the photograph on the laid 
fuel. 

“You mustn’t burn it, Jack. Don’t 
you know that it’s bad luck to the 
original to destroy a photograph?” 

He struck a match across. the 
bars. 

She sprang forward, snatching the 
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photograph from the blazing news- 
paper. 

He swiftly caught her wrist away. 
“You'll burn your fingers.” 

His touch sent a thrill through 
her whole being, then she freed her 
hand impatiently and walked toward 
the table, where she stealthily slip- 
ped the rescued picture into a maga- 
zine. 

Flames crackling among the coals 
broke the silence. Audrey turned, 
resting an elbow on the mantel. 
His wife drew up a favorite low 
chair. 

“There’s nothing more grateful 
than a grate fire—when it draws.” 
She began impersonally, forcing 
conversation to prove her indiffer- 
ence to his presence, to the whole 
situation; then, with an involuntary 
laugh, added: “Do you remember 
the time that it didn’t draw—the 
day after we moved in?” 

“Jove! Didn’t we have a picnic?” 

“Everything black!” 

“Our tempers included!” 

Something suddenly snapped in 
the self-control of her pride. “Jack,’”’ 
she faltered, nervously fingering her 
wedding ring, “there’s one thing I’d 
like to say. I’m afraid that even 
when the grate didn’t smoke, there 
—there was often soot on my tem- 
per.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” 

“But I do! I got into the habit of 
grumbling over little things. It was 
childish.” 

“You're not fair to yourself.” 
There was a strained look in his 
face, but he spoke quietly. “I used 
to be impatient at your fault-find- 
ing, I know, but it was because I 
didn’t understand. I’m a_ stupid 
ass, but after you’d left me—when 
I had so much time to think—I saw 
it all in a different light.” 

Her lips moved but 
sound. 

“I want to say one thing, too,” he 
continued. “I was in the wrong 
that last morning. It was well 
enough for me to make sacrifices for 


gave no 
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Phil, but I had no right to ask them 
of you.” His gaze fell, and _ his 
hands twitched. “You knew him 
better than I, after all—I found that 
out to my sorrow. But he was more 


than a younger brother—he was 
like my own son. I always hoped 
against hope if I gave him another 
chance he would brace up, be 2 
man, and 4 

“Don’t,” she pleaded. “You 
shame me so! I, a woman’ who 
should have been all tenderness— 
should have mothered the boy! And 
instead was cold, hard, resentful— 
but that last time at least I wasn’t 
as selfish as you thought, Jack. It 
was to tell you that I was sorry, 
that I would gladly give up my own 
plans to help him out that I came 
to——” She broke down, sobbing. 

He still stood at the mantel, but 
his voice out-stretched to her in 
tenderness. “You're reproaching 
yourself needlessly, Margaret. It 
hurts to admit it—even to you—-but 
Phil is unworthy of your pity. For- 
get him and me—all the unhappy 
past. Our marriage was the mis- 
take. I should never have asked 
you to be my wife. It is you who 
have most to forgive.” 

“Yes,” she answered, with bitter- 
ness, “I’ve most to forgive. I didn’t 
know how much at first, but I’m 
finding out—I’m finding out what 
has been taken from me!” 

He turned a questioning gaze up- 
on the woman sitting there, her 
head bowed upon her hands. “What 
do you mean?” he asked. 

“T’ll tell you what I mean!” she 
passionately cried. “I never in- 
tended that you should guess. I 
shall despise myself for confessing 
it. But this once vou shall have 
the truth, stripped of all pride. I’ve 
gone back to my aunts—to the old 
glittering existence I longed for.” 
Her arms dropped upon her lap and 
she looked up at him, her face white 
to the quivering lips. “And I 
know that there’s nothing worth 
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while in all the worid but love, and 
—you.”’ 

“Margaret!” He came eagerly 
toward her. “I thought that you 
were unhappy because you didn't 
love me! I thought ~ 

“Don’t!” She shrank away from 
his touch. “I’m not so weak as you 
think. Life may be nothing with- 
out you. I can take the. nothing.” 
Her proud eyes flashed. “But I'll 
never share with another woman.” 

“Are you mad? If not,” he con- 
tinued reproachfully, “you must 
know that there is no foundation 
for such foolish words. I’m not that 
sort of man. You’re the only woman 
in all the world 4 

“Hush! I can’t bear any more. 
God knows how implicitly I trusted 
you until 2 

“Until what?” he asked, some- 
thing in look and tone compelling an 
answer. 

“That last day,” she faltered. “I 
couldn’t wait until night to tell you 
how sorry I was about Phil. I 
came down town before lunch. Stole 
into your private office to surprise 
you—to tiptoe up behind you and 
put my hands over your eyes be- 
fore you discovered I was_ there! 
You know the rest—I simply will 
not discuss it with you!” 

“Margaret, this air of mystery is 
absurd,” he said, sternly. “You left 
me suddenly—without any expla- 
nation except that to live with me 
any longer impossible. You 
refused to see me. Your aunts said 
you had told them nothing. We 


often had foolish little quarrels. You 
had been growing more and more 
discontented. I supposed that you 
had ceased to love me, and I would 


mot stand between you and happi- 


ness. You say that you came to 
my office! Went away again with- 
out speaking to me! I don’t know 
the rest. I can’t imagine what you 
are driving at, or 

She rose and stood before him, a 
goddess of anger, indignation. “You 
dare to tell me this, when I saw the 
girl myself! When I| heard her 
begging you not to cast her off— 
for the child’s sake not to let her 
starve!” 

A sudden light of comprehension 
leaped upon his perplexed face, 

“You were there, then?” he cried. 
“You thought that she—that I[I— 
you didn’t understand that the child 
was Phil’s?” 

For a tremulous instant her gaze 
challenged his unfaltering eyes; the 
next, Margaret was in her husband’s 
arms. 

“Oh, Jack,” she sobbed, “can you 
ever forgive me?” 

There was a sharp ring at the 
door bell. 


“It’s those people!” She gave a’ 


hysterical little laugh. 

“What people, dear!’ 

“A bride and groom who want to 
rent this apartment. What shall I 
tell them?” 

His arms drew her closer. “Tell 
them,” he whispered with a shy 
kiss, “that the apartment is already 
taken!” 
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THE INFERNAL 


CAVERNS 


OF THE PIT RIVER 


THE MOST DESPERATE HAND-TO-HAND INDIAN FIGHT IN CALIFORNIA 


By Harold French 


NE of the most daring exploits 
in the annals of “our little 
wars” ‘on our Western frontier 

was performed on September 26-8, 
1867, in the northwestern corner of 
our State. Under the leadership of 
Colonel William R. Parnell, now a 
resident of San Francisco, a small 
force of regulars captured a_ vol- 
canic, honey-combed peak in which 
a stinging swarm of hostile sav- 
ages, vastly superior in number, 
were intrenched in a seemingly im- 
pregnable position. This fierce 
struggle in the upper Pit River was 
partially eclipsed five years later by 
the bloody events of the Modoc 
War, in which the spectacular and 
long-protracted resistance of Cap- 


tain Jack and Schonchin demon- 


strated that they had learned their 
lessons in strategy from their neigh- 
bors’ tactics displayed at the battle 
of the Infernal Caverns. 

In the early fall of 1867, General 
George Crook was engaged in the 
performance of the difficult task of 
subduing the many predatory bands 
of marauding renegades’ which 
roamed over an extent of territory 
some 300 mniules square, and com- 
prising Southeastern Oregon, 
Southwestern Idaho and the north- 
ern portions of California and Ne- 
vada adjacent thereto. With but a 
little over two hundred cavalry and 
a few detacl:iments of mounted in- 
fantry at his command, the problem 
of curbing the depredations of these 


roving savages taxed to the utmost 
the resources of that ingenious In- 
dian fighter. These scattered and 
most elusive bands were composed 
of the most untamable_ elements 
among the Pit River, Pi-Ute, Mo- 
doc, Klamath and Snake River 
tribes. General Crook’s scouts re- 
ported that a large party, consisting 
of one hundred and fifty warriors 
were gathered together in the val- 
ley of the Pit River, which drains 
that portion of Modoc County be- 
tween Goose Lake and the vicinity 
of the present town of Alturas. 
Upon the discovery of “Indian 
signs,’ General Crook ordered Lieu- 
tenant Parnell, commanding “H”’ 
troop, First Cavalry, together with 
a detachment of Company “D,” 
23d Infantry, and a few Indian 
scouts from the Warm _ Spring 
Agency in upper Oregon, to pursue 
the hostiles. Crossing the border 
into California on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, his scouts soon overtook the 
Indians in their camp. A carefully 
evolved plan to surprise the sav- 
ages was frustrated by the stupid- 
ity of a white scout, Wilson, who 
became so excited that he fired pre- 
maturely upon the unsuspecting In- 
dians, thereby warning them of the 
near approach of the troops. The 
opportunity of a wholesale capture 
of the renegades was completely 
lost, and the Indians rapidly retreat- 
ed to the shelter of an extinct vol- 
cano’s crater, rising to the west of 
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the river. Here they intrenched 
themselves in a series of caves, 
which, connecting one with another 
by subterannean passages, were 
thorough, natural fortifications. 
These were cup-shaped caverns, 
which were separated from _ each 
other by a rocky gulch, a sort of 
dry moat, above which towered al- 
most perpendicular walls of lava. 
This cave-crowned peak rose to a 
height of about six hundred feet 
above the Pit River, while to the 
westward, a high mesa overhung 
this lower lava-cone. From _ this 
eminence, had artillery been avail- 
able, the Indians could have been 
effectively reached. On the morn- 
ing of September 26th, Archie Mc- 
Intosh, chief of the scouts, while 
following a very clear trail of pony 
and moccasin tracks, discovered a 
large band of warriors who were 
watching the movements of the 
troops from their stronghold among 
these forbidding-looking caves. The 
pack-train was left in the valley of 
the Pit River under a strong guard 
of packers and reserve troops, while 
the little handful of regulars divided 
into two columns and dismounted to 
“fight on foot.” Deploying. “as 
skirmishers,” a line under Lieuten- 
ant Parnell advanced upon the peak 
from the south, while his second 
Lieutenant, Madigan, approached 
up the northerly slopes. In the face 
of a heavy fire, less than fifty men 
assailed a position held by nearly 
three times their own number, who, 
besides having good weapons, were 
possessed with a savage cunning so 
wily and subtle that an Apache 
might have found much to learn 
from these defiant natives. Creeping 
from rock to boulder, now dashing 
forward to gain the shelter of dwarf 
juniper trees, the two slender skir- 
mish lines fought their way up the 
perilous hillside. Facing a deadly 
fire of arrows, poisoned with the 
venom of rattlesnakes, augmented 
by a continuous flight of slugs from 
the Indians’ rifles, the soldiers fin- 


ally gained the crest of a little 
plateau fronting the larger of these 
forts. Here they were obliged to lie 
flat on their stomachs while a duel 
at close range continued until dark. 
The hostiles, who were brought to 
bay, were lurking behind a freshly 
erected wall of loose rocks overtop- 
ping the rim of the _ crater-cups. 
Through loop-holes cunningly made 
among the rocks, rifles cracked 
whenever a soldier permitted an inch 
of his body to be seen. The firing 
continued all that afternoon at a 
range of less than fifty feet. Between 
the firing lines an almost impassable 
gulch surrounded the larger fort. 
Three smaller redoubts were simi- 
larly defended, from which sudden 
and unexpected volleys enfiladed the 
procumbent troopers. In a mys- 
terious manner these smaller forts 
swarmed with warriors, who, after 
pouring a hot fire upon the soldiers, 
would disappear from ken only to 
repeat their sudden volleys from an- 
other stronghold. 

Night came. The troops had been 
fighting from daybreak without 
food, and so detachments were with- 
drawn from time to time to get their 
supper, which was served in the 
camp down in the valley. Desultory 
firing continued duriig the night, 
punctuating the m~«.otonous loud 
talk of a medicine man whose ex- 
hortations to his people were evi- 
dently of a courage-strengthening 
nature. The night passed slowly in- 
deed, and a remarkable depression 
brooded over the troops. Lieuten- 
ant Madigan, a popular and bril- 
liant young officer, was almost over- 
come by a most distinct and over- 
powering premonition of death. An 
hour before daylight, General Crook 
ordered the skirmish line to assem- 
ble and prepare to storm the larger 
fort. In executing this order three 
men were wounded, owing to the 
necessity of moving from cover 
when but a few paces only separated 
them from the ever-alert enemy. 
During the long and chilly night 
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the camp was greatly annoyed by 
“snipping” savages on the outside, 
who, moving freely about in the 
dark, had a great advantage over the 
posted guard. A strong force was 
left to protect the supplies of the 
little expedition, while Lieutenant 
Parnell, taking Lieutenant Madigan 
and forty men, formed a line which 
at his command swept over the crest 
of the ridge and dashed down ir!c 
the intermediate gulch, being warm- 
ly greeted with a shower of slugs 
and arrows. Gaining the shelter of 
the almost perpendicular bluffs fifty 
feet above them, they slowly climb- 
ed from ledge to ledge, enjoying a 
short respite from the enemy’s fire 
for the time being. ‘Iwo soldiers 
would lift a third to a _ foothold 
above, while he in turn would ex- 
tend a helping hand to his comrades 
as they clambered up towards the 
red death awaiting these daring 
climbers. The crest of the forma- 
tion was shaped like a balcony, and 
this was surrounded by a wall of 
boulders eight feet high, which had 
been constructed by the Indians, 
and behind this rock wall the sol- 
diers gathered for their final dash. 

In the words of a report written 
by Lieutenant (now Colonel) Par- 
nell, he tersely says: “‘Miake a 
breach, was the order given, and 
‘let no man stand still for a mo- 
ment, but keep moving.’ While 
these orders were being’ shouted, 
Sergeant Meara, looking through 
one of the Joop-holes, called: ‘Here 
they are, boys,’ and in an instant 
was shot through the head and kill- 
ed. The gun could not have been 
more than six or eight inches from 
him at the time, as his face was bad- 
ly burned with powder.” 

Men fell thick and fast for a few 
minutes, some shot by heavy slugs 
from the Indians’ rifles, while 
others were transfixed with poison- 
ed arrows. Regardless of his pre- 
monitions of the previous night, 
and the pain of a serious wound, 
Lieutenant Madigan was in the ad- 


vance, conspicuous in a large blue 
army overcoat. In order to exam- 
ine the position of the hostiles he 
exposed himself a moment too long, 
and fell to his death with a bullet 


through his head. Some of the 


wounded fell backward over the 
edge of the cliff to certain death be- 
low. 

Colonel Parnell says: “Private 
Shay, another old soldier and an 
excellent fighter, received two 
wounds, one an arrow in the body, 


.the other a slug through the right’ 


wrist, carrying away his cap-pouch, 
breaking the stock of his carbine, 
and hurling him to the bottom of the 
gulch over the rocks and boulders. 
* * * Shay soon rejoined the com- 
mand, swearing mad _ because he 
could not continue the fight. In the 
meantime a breach was made in the 
wall of rocks, and our men scram- 
bled into the fort, using revolvers 
and clubbed carbines upon the ske- 
daddling Indians. Some got down 
through an underground passage, 
others jumped over the wall on the 
opposite side to us, while others re- 
mained in the fort past the power 
of doing any more deviltry. It was 
while’ the Chief, Sa-hei-ta, was 
jumping over the wall like a jack- 
rabbit that General Cook, with his 
unerring Spencer, hit him square 
in the spine, and Mr. Indian fell 
headlong down the gulch, and his 
body buried itself between two large 
boulders.” 

This almost impregnable fort had 
been taken by storm, but the fight- 
ing was not half over, since the In- 
dians had retreated to the other 
forts, from which dark _ recesses 


reached down into the honey-comb-, 


ed core of the volcanic cone. From 
these dark places they had a great 
advantage over the attacking sol- 
diers, who were exposed to the glare 
of day. At noon the firing line oc- 
cupying the captured fort was weak- 
ened by the withdrawing of detach- 
ments carrying the wounded to the 
valley camp, where they lingered 


it 
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for a substantial and much-needed 
lunch. During this interlude, the 
Indians made a sudden dash upon 
the remaining troops, who were res- 
cued from massacre by the timeiy 
arrival of their returning comrades. 
All day long a searching fire was di- 
rected into the caverns from which 
an obstinate reply in the form of ar- 
rows and s'ugs hissed out of the 
darkness The exhorting medicine 
man’s .arangue was silenced, and 
~ «tually the replying shots from 
‘!e cx.verns became less frequent. 

With the coming of night the 
crouching troops awaited a sortie 
on the part of the savages, who, 
however, about midnight of the 
27th, covered their retreat by a most 
clever rusc. vertical 
cleft among the rocks a continuous 
shower of arrows was projected in- 
to the air, with the evident purpose 
that they should descend upon the 
soldiers. Fortunately, these missiles 
overshot their marks by an almost 
regular margin of from thirty to 
forty feet. The sound of this flight 
of arrows was described as being 
most eerie, especially in such a 
weird surrounding chaos of mys- 
terious cavis. They are likened by 
Colonel Pa:ccll to the swishing 
sounds of bi. passage on a 
turnal flight. On the qui-vive until 
daylight, the soldiers awaited some 
surprise, which only proved to be 
a disappointment when the gray of 
dawn reveaied the dispiriting fact 
that the renegades had made their 
escape through one of their subter- 
ranean passages. Evidently when 
the flight of arrows was at its height 
accompanied by the barking of 
watchful carbines, the fugitives suc- 
ceeded in effecting their departure at 
a time when there would be no tell- 
tale sounds sufficiently loud to warn 
the investing troops. 

On the morning of September 
28th, the deserted caverns were ex- 
plored by the more daring of our 
troopers under Lieutenant Parnell. 
One of these men was killed by a 
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wounded warrior who lay unseen in 
the dark, beside a dead Indian, 
whose scalp-lock the soldier was in 
the act of removing as a memento 
mori. The labyrinth formation of 
these caves disclosed the great ad- 
vantage in position the Indians had 
over the soldiers, and too much 
credit cannot be given to their com-_ 
mander for his skillful disposing of 
his troops, which resulted in the 
capture of this death-trap with as 
few casualties as were sustained. 
Out of forty men and two officers 
engaged, Lieutenant Madigan and 
six enlisted men were killed, while 
twelve were seriously wounded, a 
total loss of nineteen out of an at- 
tacking force of forty-two, nearly 
fifty per cent of the entire number 
on the firing line. A captured squaw 
was forcibly constrained to admit 
the truth that out of over a hundred 
warriors, more than a quarter of 
their number, were killed and 
wounded. 

The rest of the renegades, being 
at large among the mountains, it 
became necessary that the remnant 
of these devoted troopers should re- 
turn to their base of supplies, Camp 
Warner, over the border in Oregon. 

The dead were carefully and se- 
cretly buried, while the wounded 
were carried in travoises lashed to 
the mules in tandem or _ singly. 
These double travoises, which were 
litters suspended from long sap- 
lings, and carried between tandem 
mules, were a means of transporting 
the more dangerously wounded in 
a manner more comfortable than the 
average ambulance. The ends of the 
single travoises dragged on _ the 
ground except in very rough places 
—when they were carried by a sol- 
dier on foot. In the seven days’ 
march to Camp Warner, two of the 
wounded died, and it was a sorrow- 
ful and shattered little remnant of 
a brave expedition that wound down 
the canyon leading to that place, 
where the sad news of this disas- 
trous victory brought sudden grief 
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to the families and friends in this 
little garrison. 

During the following year the 
cavalry under General Crook were 
almost continuously in the saddle, 
facing fierce blizzards and endur- 
ing untold hardships as they pursued 
the hostiles through their mountain 
retreats in Modoc County, and the 
alternating plains and ranges. of 
southeastern Oregon. At length, 
in June 1868, these renegade Pit 
River, Modoc and Piute Indians, 
realizing the futility of further re- 
sistance, surrendered uncondition- 
ally to General Crook at Camp Har- 
ney, Oregon. These Indians were 
mentally endowed with much of the 
eloquence which is characteristic of 
the more superior savage. At this 
great pow-wow, many pledges were 
made with the accompanying flow 
of picturesque language, the most 
graphic speech being made by an old 
chief, who said in a most dignified 
and impressive manner, addressing 
General Crook: “Your great white 
people are like the grass; the more 
you cut it down the more it grows, 
and the more numerous are its 
blades. We kill your soldiers in 
battle, and ten more come for every 
one that is killed; but when you 
kill one of our warriors or one of 
our people no more come to replace 
them ; we are very weak and cannot 
grow again.” 

His gestures rendered the ad- 
dress very vivid to the officers, as 
he emphasized his earnestness by 
pointing to the young grass at his 
feet. This council of peace resulted 
in the enlistment of a company of 
young bucks, who, eager for the fas- 
cinating pleasure of fighting on the 
winning side, proceeded with a troop 
of cavalry under Lieutenant Parnell 
to the Pit River region, where the 
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few remaining scattered Indians 
were soon whipped into submission 
and were placed upon the Klamath 
River reservation, where they have 
since been “good,” save for a few 
malcontents, who joined the Ban- 
nock uprising in 1878. 

It is worthy to note that the Pit 
River is often erroneously spelt 
“Pitt.”” According to Joaquin Mil- 
ler and “The History of Siskiyou 
County,” it received its name on 
account of the numerous pits along 
its course. The natives dug these 
cavities to a depth of from ten to 
fifteen feet, and covering their open- 
ings in a most cunning fashion, they 
entrapped bear, deer, and even their 
enemies in these snares. 

Colonel Parnell, about whom this 
story centers, is one of the best- 
known Indian fighters of the West, 
as his heroism has been frequently 
recognized by the authorities at 
Washington. He received a medal 
of honor for his gallant rescue of a 
fallen trooper in the face of a dead- 
ly fire from the rifles of an on-rush- 
ing band of Nez Perces in the war of 
1877, and holds the present rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the United 
States Army, retired. He is promi- 
nent as an officer of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and is now 
Commandant at Hoitt’s Military 
Academy at San Mateo. He is a 
native of Ireland, that land of “first 
rate fighting men,” and is one of the 
few actual survivors of the Light 
Brigade which rode to everlasting 
fame at Balaklava, just half a cen- 
tury ago. He fought throughout 
the Civil War, attaining the rank of 
a Colonel of Volunteer cavalry, be- 
ing wounded a number of times. 

For his gallantry in this fight of 
the Infernal Caverns he received 
the rank of Brevet-Lt.-Colonel. 
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On the snowfields above Gibraltar. 


FROM SURF 


TO SUMMIT 


By Harry 


ROM the level of the ocean to 
the top of the highest moun- 
tain in the United States 

through a wonderland of scenic love- 
liness such as only the Pacific Coast 
can afford, was the trip of the com- 
bined aggregations of Mazamas, 
Sierrans, Appalachians and Ameri- 
can Alpine mountain clubs took this 
summer. Incidentally, it was the 
first general meeting of the climb- 
ers of the Pacific and Atlantic States 
—and out of it has grown a move- 
ment that will probably mean yearly 
meetings of these geographical itin- 
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erants, together with scientists of 
the West and East attracted to their 
campfires. 

At the outing this season the fea- 
tures of Mount Rainier, the peak 
ascended, were exploited more thor- 
oughly than ever before, and valu- 
able investigations made by a corps 
of scientists that accompanied the 
expedition. The most important 
fact ascertained was that the moun- 
tain was about fifty feet higher than 
it is credited to be, its lofty summit 
being not less than 14,560 feet high. 

The Sierran aggregation, over 100 
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strong, moved northward from Cali- 
fornia during the first of July, being 
joined at Portland by the Oregon 
Mazamas and Appalachians, At Ta- 
coma the Washington contingent of 
the Mazamas and the remainder of 
the Appalachians and _ Eastern 
climbers were added, and the entire 
party went by special train over 
the Tacoma Eastern Railroad up the 
picturesque Nisqually Valley to the 
confines of the Rainier National 
Park. In itself this railroad is one 
of the wonders of the region. If 
brakes were released at Ashford, 
where it ends, a train of cars would 
roll with ever increasing momen- 
tum to Tacoma, 55 miles distant. 
That is, if it did not jump the track, 
and the chances are it would, for 
in passing the Nisqually Canyon 
there are sharp curves and daring 
engineering feats around precipices 
that make one’s flesh creep. 

From Ashford, the party walked 
to the foot of the mountain, 14 miles 
distant, through a_ typical Puget 
Sound evergreen forest. With every 
step taken we found the altitude in- 
creasing. Though so near the 
mountain on account of the flank- 
ing ridges hemming the Nisqually 
River, up which the road runs, and 
more than all on account of the cy- 
clopean forest, we actually caught 
sight of it but once. Looking East- 
ward as we crossed Goat River, its 
triple peaks could be seen, rising 
white and defiant over neighboring 
foothills. It was late in the evening 
when the party reached Longmire 
Springs, with its rambling buildings, 
healing waters and hosts of tents. 
Early the next morning the Sierran 
portion of the aggregation took the 
trail for Paradise Park, situated on 
the south slope of the mountain 
seven miles distant. So ideal are the 
camping sites here that the spot ap- 
pears fashioned by nature simply 
for recreation and rest. Immediate- 
ly after all were in the valley and 
the pony pack trains had brought the 
commissary supplies up the rough 


mountain trail from Longmires, a 
series of endurance tests were be- 
gun by the leaders of the Mazama 
and the Sierra camps to demonstrate 
the eligibility of those desiring to 
make the climb to the mountain top. 
In imposing outline south of Para- 
dise stand the wildly rugged Ta- 
toosh peaks. Of these, Eagle Peak, 
Mount Unicorn and Pinnacle Peak 
were scaled besides a side trip across 
the Nisqually Glacier—a sheet of ice 
upwards of six miles long—and 
journeys made to Stevens and the 
Cowlitz Glaciers, and also to Re- 
flection Lake, and the various water- 
fall features of Paradise. 

Reconnoitering parties of hardy 
mountaineers made several prelim- 
inary trips to the top, reporting the 
ascent no more difficult than it has 
been in past seasons. The path 
around Gibralter rock, however, an 
immense volcanic conglomerate ris- 
ing to a height of 3,000 feet, two 
hours’ walk from the crater, was de- 
scribed as very dangerous with fall- 
ing stones and avalanches. ‘The 
Mazamas, who ascended the moun- 
tain eight years ago and appreciated 
the dangers of the Gibraltar path, 
spent several days in trying to find 
another route to the top, without 
success, though in their endeavors 
they explored the west slope of the 
mountain, generaily known as In- 
dian Henry’s hunting grounds, and 
added much valuable information to 
the lore of the mountain. ‘he num- 
bers in the two camps desiring to 
reach the top, and the increased dan- 
gers in handling large parties on a 
mountain side, determined the lead- 
ers to divide the climbers into two 
divisions, the Sierrans agreeing to 
start first, and being given a day the 
advantage of the Mazamas. 

It was noon of a cloudless sum- 
mer day—July 24th—when the long 
line of Sierrans, more than three 
score strong, left their camp in Para- 
dise to tramp up across the snow- 
fields to Camp Muir, the only feas- 
ible spot on the mountain after leav- 
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ing camp to spend the night. The 
climbers were divided into compan- 
ies of ten, each with a captain and 
rear-guard, and FE. T. Parsons, of 
San Francisco, being leader of the 
party. A company of seven scien- 
tists, accompanving the expedition, 
moved at the head. A train of pack 
ponies carried blankets and pro- 
visions for the party to within a 
short distance of Muir, where cre- 
vasses in the glacier turned it back. 
Before starting every climber had 
agreed to obey the commands of the 
officers in the face of their own judg- 
ment, if necessary, and without us- 
ing their own volition. This and 
other salutary details of discipline 
kept the iarge party in a close, com- 
pact column when marching without 
a single straggler from the time it 
left Paradise through all the physi- 
cal hardships, dangers and extremi- 
ties of the climb until it returned. 
The column moved slowly, arriving 
at Muir in plenty of ti:ne, neverthe- 
less, to prepare camping places in 
the desolate rocks fur the night. 
Camp Muir is a break or low place 
in the Cowlitz cleaver. ‘he cleaver 
is a great, black, exposed wall of 
rock, thrust down like a long finger 
from Gibraltar between the Cowlitz 
and the Nisqually Glaciers. It is 
about 9,500 feet high, and the lool:- 
out from Muir to the south and east 
over the wilderness of peaks, ridges 
and lofty foothills of the Cascades 
is one of unusual grandeur. The 
air was keen with frost when the 
party went into camp, and during 
the night it froze hard. But the sky 
was cloudless, and illuminated with 
multitudes of stars shining in in- 
comparable brilliancy. Few slept. 
The rocky couches, the death-like 
stillness brooding over the desola- 
tions of snow and ice, occasionally 
interrupted by the roar of falling 
rocks from Gibraltar, or the rumble 
of an avalanche, coupled with some 
apprehensions relative for the work 
of the coming day, were stimulants 
to wakefulness that even the weari- 


ness of the day’s climb could not 
drown in slumber. By three a. m. 
the next morning the camp was 
astir, and shortly thereafter the col- 
umn was working up the cleaver to 
Gibraltar. 

This is where the mountain be- 
gins to show its teeth. On one side 
the Cowlitz Glacier, almost roof- 
steep, crawls up flush with the jag- 
ged escarpment of rocks forming the 
top of the cleaver. On the other 
and west side the cleaver drops 
away in a sheer precipice to the Nis- 
qually glacier, from 1,500 to 2,000 
feet below. Scaling parties have 
nothing left to do but to struggle 
up the crest of the cleaver, except- 
ing here and there where barriers 
make this impossible, and they are 
then compelled to thrust themselves 
on the steep slant of the Cowlitz 
Glacier, which hangs to the side of 
the mountain on an angle only a 
degree or two removed from _ the 
perpendicular. The sun was. well 
forward in the heavens and the tein- 
perature rapidly leaving the freez- 
ing point when the Sierrans reached 
the foot of Gibraltar. This is the 
most noteworthy landmark of the 
mountain, and is an eternal monu- 
ment of the extinct volcanic energies 
that once made the Rainier region 
the scene of chaotic action. Around 
its base, on a narrow ledge, over- 
hanging the Nisqually Glacier, 2,000 
feet below, goes the trail to the top. 
After rounding it to the point where 
the ice cap from the triple peaks is 
thrust down against the rock, climb- 
ers find the ledge wiped out, and 
have to scramble off upon the ice up 
which they climb to the top of the 
rock. The path all the way around 
the rock is one of unavoidable peril, 
avalanches of stone being hurled 
down its sides on the ledge, and the 
path up the ice to its top being a 
roadway for avalanches of snow and 
stones that sweep down and make 
the leap into the Nisqually Glacier. 
The Sierrans passed Gibraltar with 
little delay and no mishap, and early 
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in the forenoon were climbing the 
great ice cap encircling the triple 
peaks. A stop was made at the top 
of the rock for refreshments and re- 
cuperation, but the extremely stiff 
climbing made additional stops nec- 
essary every few steps. No one ap- 
preciably noticed the altitude, and 
in climbs of 15,000 feet or less only 
those of remarkably sensitive na- 
tures can detect an atmospheric 
change. The crater was_ reached 
shortly after 10 a. m. It is a circu- 
lar basin nearly half a mile tn diam- 
eter, filled with a glacier. A rim oft 
black volcanic slabs with lava ana 
shaly rock encircle it, and through 
this rim hiss at various places nee- 
dle-like threads of white-hot steam. 
The view from the top of Mount 
Rainier is incomparable. Far to the 
north Mount Baker rises. South is 
Mount St. Helena and Mount 
Adams, standing amid clumps of 
nearer peaks, with Mount Hood in 
Oregon towering on the dim hori- 
zon. Grouped all around in the 
near foreground is the wilderness of 
peaks composing the Cascade range. 

Two hours spent on the summit, 
and then an almost record-breaking 
trip made back to camp in Paradise. 
On the way down, as well as on the 
way up, heliographic messages were 
sent by the column to friends in 
Paradise seven miles distant. The 
column trailed into camp early in 
the afternoon, preserving complete 
the integrity of its initial formation. 

As the column was passing over 
the wide snowfields between Camp 
Muir and tree line on the way down, 
it met the Mazama party, 43 strong, 
on the way up. This party was led 
by C. H. Sholes, of Portland, and 
left Paradise early in the afternoon, 
spending the rest of the day in 
climbing to Muir. As the Mazaimas 
and Sierrans met on the snowfields 
they formed probably the largest 
aggregation of mountaineers that 
has ever gathered above snowline 
on a mountain of the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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The Mazamas spent the night at 
Muir, the individuals of the party 
passing a sleepless night and being 
glad when the cal] came at day- 
break to get out of their uncomfort- 


able couches in the rocks and begin 
the fight for the summit. The wea- 
ther was freezing cold, and mem- 
bers of the party were chilled and 
shivering as they started up the 
long cleaver. Three hours later, as 
they were creeping across the high- 
est part of the Cowlitz glacier to 
the foot of Gibraltar, the sun was 
shining with an almost torrid heat, 
and coats and wraps were left in 
miscellaneous profusion along the 
line of march. The life line’ was 
stretched several times before the 
top of Gibraltar was reached, and in 
rounding this rock there were sev- 
eral narrow escapes froin falling 
stones and incipient avalanches 
started by climbers at the head of 
the column. 

A sensational feature of the trip 
was an avalanche of snow and ice 
that started at an ice cascade far up 
on the snow-cap of the mountain 
and bore down to the head of the 
Nisqually Glacier in a great foam 
whitetide of finely pulverized snow 
and comminuted ice just as the party 
was well around the rock. The roar 
as the avalanche reached the gulf 
over which it pitched into the top of 
the Nisqually Glacier was so tre- 
mendous ‘hat the column made a 
halt in a rather perilous position on 
the ledge and watched the progress 
of the phenomenon. For several 
minutes it bellowed along the sides 
of the mountain, sending up cloudy 
columns of snowy vapor’ when it 
struck the glacier thousands of feet 
below. 

After half an hour’s rest at the top 
of the rock came the pull for the 
summit. It was past noon before 
the black wall of the crater rim was 
crossed by the head of the column. 
On the way up six dropped out of 
line, confessing thereby the ardors 
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of the climb too great for their en- 
durance. 

Two hours were spent at the top. 
Clouds had arisen during the climt 
of the morning, and the sight from 
the summit was one of unutterable 
beauty, the tops of ths cloud islands 


castellating and wrea‘h:ng upwards 
in mist forms over which the sun 
glowed with wonderini effects of 
light and shadow. 

The party made a quick trip 
down, arriving at camp in Paradise 
after sunset. 


THE PEPPER TREE 


By Annie Ball 


Fern-leafed and coral-fruited, wrapt in dreams, 


Wrapt in safe dreams where skies are ever blue, 


How the glad morning bees come tlironging thro’ 


Your bloomy boughs, and how their humming seems 


The hurried, joyous song when springtime gleams 


Back in the land of clouds. Put here where you 


Weave filmy shadows and your bloom renew, 


The bees forever push their nectared schemes, 


O ferny-leafed! it grieves me that the bee, 


Or oriole, or full-souled mocking-bird 


Had not the naming of so fair a tree. 


Then, when in other lands that name were heard 


The musing mind might happily be free 


To picture out your beauty from the word. 
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Printing office, Indian School, Carlisle, Pa. 


INDIAN EDUCATION 


IN 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 


By Frances Densmore 


HE keynote of Indian education 
7 to-day is the effort to make 

the Indian competent to earn 
a white man’s wages. Industrial 
work, manual training and the learn- 
ing of a profitable trade are consid- 
ered of more importance than Latin 
and algebra. In most Government 
schools the class room work includes 
only the branches taught in the 
lower grades and grammar schools. 
Among tribes which for generations 
have been expert in the native arts, 
a love of these arts is encouraged, 
and there are regular classes in bas- 
ketry, pottery and weaving. Special 
emphasis is laid upon the learning of 
a trade, students being trained as 


printers, blacksmiths, wheelwrights 
and practical farmers. the 
printing for the Carlisle School is 
done by students in the printing de- 
partment, and the illustrations of. 
this article (used by permission) 
show the excellent quality of the 
work. Agriculture is taught in the 
prairie schools, the boys learning 
how to judge and care for cattle as 
well as how to develop the best re- 
sources of the soil, while the girls 
are trained in the work of the dairy. 
Each agricultural school owns a 
large farm, operated entirely by stu- 
dents, and supplying all the fruit, 
vegetables, beef, milk and butter 
used by the institution. The work 
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of the laundry and sewing room, as 
well as the kitchen and dairy, is done 
by girl students under competent 
directors. Thus both boys and girls 
“learn to do by doing.” 

The pioneer of Indian education 
is the field matron, who goes in ad- 
vance of civilization, living among 
the Indians and extending her gra- 
cious influence over a_ radius of 
many miles. A literary entertain- 
ment was recently given by the field 
matron at the Soshone Reservation 
in Wyoming, some of the younger 
Indians traveling fifteen or twenty- 
five miles to attend the rehearsals 
and take part in the programme. 
During the past year the field ma- 
tron at the Kiowa Reservation con- 
ducted ninety-six sewing meetings, 
at which six hundred and eighty-six 
civilized garments and eighty-four 
quilts were cut and made. Under 
her direction forty-seven houses 


were remodeled, and eighty-four 
lessons in cooking and laundry work 
were given. In all this she was 
preparing the way for the establish- 
ment of a day school, which holds 
the same relation to the boarding 
school that the white district school 
holds to the higher school of the 
towns. Industrial training is not 
lacking in the day schools, and the 
reflex influence on the homes is very 
great. A girl who has learned to 
cook will naturally want to experi- 
ment on the family, and a boy with 
new ideas about farming will be 
proud to know more than his father. 

Children who begin their educa- 
tion at the day schools are later 
transferred to boarding’ schools. 
These are of two kinds—reservation 
and non-reservation—the former 
being located at the agency and con- 
trolled by the agent, and the latter 
being placed wherever the facilities 


Teaching blanket weaving, Phoenix Indian School, Arizona. 
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Lioyd class, Indian School, Carlisle, Pa. 


are best and controlled entirely by 
a superintendent. 

The year closing June 30, 1903, 
showed ninety-one reservation and 
twenty-six mnon-reservation board- 
ing schools in the service. There is 
a difference of opinion among In- 
dian officials as to which class of 
schools is best. The _ reservation 
boarding school established 
first, and no other kind was imagin- 
ed until Colonel R. H. Pratt secured 
the old army barracks at Carlisle, 
Pa., and founded the now famous 
Carlisle School in 1879. More than 
twelve hundred students from 
eighty-eight tribes are gathered at 
Carlisle and the standard of scholar- 
ship is as high as at any college. 

Colonel Pratt was also the founder 
of what is known as the “outing sys- 
tem,” by which undergraduate stu- 


dents competent to earn wages are 


placed in the employ of white fam- 
ilies for several weeks or months. 
The pupils are still under the con- 
trol of the school, and are required 
to save one-half of their wages, 
which is placed at interest for them 
by the school. This amount, with 
accumulated interest, is returned to 


them after they have taken their 
final examinations, and are ready 
to leave the school permanently. By 
this plan they acquire a little know- 
ledge of the world, and a little capi- 
tal before they begin the actual bat- 
tle of life. This system was so suc- 
cessful at Carlisle that it has been 
adopted by other schools, the only 
difficulty being that the demand for 
“outing pupils” is so far in excess of 
the available supply. During a re- 
cent year nearly a thousand such 
students were sent out by Carlisle 
earning good wages in the families 
of thrifty Pennsylvania farmers and 
meantime attending the local 
schools. 

Hampton Institute in Virginia, 
Haskell Institute at Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, and the Chilocco Agricultural 
School in Oklahoma, are among the 
largest non-reservation schools, each 
having well-equipped industrial de- 
partments. The reservation schools 
are smaller, but have an advantage 
in the greater opportunity for indi- 
vidual work. In some of _ these 
schools each little girl has her own 
garden, which she cultivates with 
much pride. 
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Hon. Francis E. Leupp, the new 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
savs: “Our proper work with the In- 
dian is improvenient, not transfor- 
mation.” ‘The best Indian educa- 
tors realize that to crush the spirit 
of the Indian is to destroy his future 
usefulness, and an effort is made to 
foster the pride of the Indian in the 
best qualities of his race. For this 
purpose the native industries are 
taught in the Government schools, 
and the students become expert in 
the arts which were cultivated by 
their ancestors. Uniting the best 
Indian culture and characteristics 
with the best of the white man’s 
knowledge and education, should 
produce a race which America may 
be proud to call her first born sons. 

‘Lhe religious element is not lack- 
ing in Government schools, but it is 
undenominational character, 
Protestants and Romanist teachers 
co-operating most cordially to se- 
cure the best influences among their 


pupils. 


Wheelwrighting at Haskell Institute, Kansas. 
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The first appropriation for Indian 
education was made in 1692, when 
two Indian boys were sent at public 
expense to the College of William 
and Mary in Virginia. In 1819 the 
Government placed $10,000 in the 
hands of religious denominations 
for the education of the Indians, and 
these appropriations were continued 
until 1876, when the present school 
system was inaugurated. The pres- 
ent appropriation for Indian schools 
is about three and a half million dol- 
lars per year, and the enrollment 
of Indian pupils is considerably 


more than twenty-nine thousand. 

For the past six years Miss Es- 
telle Reel has filled the difficult posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Indian 
Schools. The success of her work 
is shown by the fact that twenty- 
five per cent more Indians are self- 
supporting now than ten years ago, 
and more than twice as many speak 
enough English for ordinary pur- 
poses. 

In the systematic and intelligent 
education of the Indian one of our 
gravest national problems is being 
quietly solved. 


THE NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 


By Helen Fitzgerald Sanders 


Upon a barren ledge of rock where men had dug for gold, 

Ard then deserted the bleak spot where they had toiled of old, 
A pallid flower, passing sweet, its petals did unfold. 

Strange thing of moonshine and of shade, so ghostly and so van, 
The grim, unpeopled mountain-side, thy lonely life doth hold. 


Night-blooming Cereus! faintly sweet, thy breath floats on the air, 
Thou solitary evening star that shineth palely fair! 


Like some young Sibyl who hath loved and giv’n her love in vain, 
Despoiled by the robber-youth who left her nought but pain, 
Retiring to the solitude where none may see her stain, 
Within the nightly secrecy of her devoted heart, 
Love, unrequited, still will grow and still will bloom again. 


Night-blooming Cereus! one faint gleam, one breath upon the night, 
Then, like a ghost to Heav'n reclaimed, thy soul hath taken flight. 


VESTED WITH AUTHORITY 


By Maud 


he town lay gasping in the fer- 

vid embrace of a California 

summer. Although only late 
May, the mercury was soaring sky- 
ward, and a scorching north wind 
that seemed like the blast from a 
furnace, added its quota of discom- 
fort. Dust swirled down the sleepy 
Main street, and into the faces of 
the few loungers standing in front 
of the town hall. 

On the door of the building was 
tacked a placard giving notice to all 
and sundry that James Brown had 
received two hundred and_ eight 
votes for the office of town marshal, 
Richard Jennings sixty-seven, and 
Antonio Poncetti one.. Tony him- 
self was coming across the street, 
enveloped in clouds of dust, a sham- 
bling, awkward figure, surmounted 
by a rugged face and bullet-shaped 
head. Shifting black eyes, a cruel 
mouth and heavy chin were indica- 
tions partly annulled by a vacant, 
foolish expression. He was a trans- 
planted son of Italy, who had been 
injured by a fall down an abandon- 
ed shaft, and had afterward been 
looked upon in the place as a sort 
of harmless lunatic. Teased by the 
boys of the town, he had never re- 
taliated, a childish grin being his 
one response to their gibes. To-day 
one of the group of idlers, moved by 
a sudden impulse, called to him: 

“Hi, there, Tony! Did you know 
you were elected marshal?” pointing 
to the record of some practical jok- 
er’s vote. 

The usual vacant grin was his re- 
ply, and he shambled on, but the 
agency that finds mischief for idle 
hands induced one of the men to 


E. Heath 


cut out a big tin star [- oni some 
scraps about the tin shop the next 
day. Armed with this badge of au- 
thority, he found Tony, and con- 
vinced him after a brief argument 
that the voters of the town desired 
him to protect their lives and prop- 
erty in the capacity of marshal, Once 
accepting his’ election as a fact, 
Tony fastened the star to his coat 
and sirutted proudly off to enforce 
order. 

Several days passed, during which 
he was treated to unlimited drinks 
in honor of his political victory, and 
advised to keep a sharp look-out for 
tramps and suspicious characters, 
and Tony’s last doubt, if he enter- 
tained any, vanished completely. 
Thereafter he considered himself 
the duly appointed custodian of the 
town’s peace and safety, and bore 
himself with the dignity such an 
office merited. The few persons 
who noticed him thought it a harm- 
less joke. One or two women said 
it was a pity to deceive the poor 
fellow, but no one took upon himself 
to interfere. 

(ne day Tony sat on a dry goods 
box in the sun, his tin star blazing, 
and meditaicd. All at once his of- 
fice seemed to him an empty honor. 
What real authority had he, after 
all? What means of enforcing his 
commands? His predecessor had 
carried a revolver. He had seen it 
once. And even James Brown, the 
upstart who imagined himself elect- 
ed, instead of Tony, was generally 
understood to have a gun _ within 
reach. But it was not a gun that 
Tony wanted. He did not approve 
of firearms. In the first place, he 
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did not know how to use them, and 
in the next place it seemed to him 
such a foolish and unnecessary noise 
to make about a difficulty. To call 
the attention of all within hearing 
distance to an affair that could just 
as well be kept quiet seemed to him 
the height of American absurdity. 
A good knife was silent and sure in 
results. Any man could kill with a 
long, keen blade, but who could be 
sure of a noisy, unreliable revolver 
that might not even shoot when you 
wanted it to, and was by no means 
certain of hitting anybody if it did. 

Having settled this question to 
his cwn satisfaction, Tony got up 
slowly and betook himself to the 
hardware emporium nearby, which 
had a monopoly of the trade and the 
name. 

“Oh, go on. What’s the matter 
with you?” the clerk said, when 
Tony had made his wants known 
and shown that he was in funds. “A 
club is what want—e stufied 
club, all same policeman in the city.” 

“No, no. No lika club. Lika 
knife; bigga knife. Sharp; cutta 
clean, cutta smooze. Carry in da 
belt under da coat so can getta 
quick,” with a dramatic pantomime, 
showing how it could be used. 

A customer came in just then, 
and the man paid no further atten- 
tion to Tony, who shambled out, 
disappointed bit not disheartened. 
When Giacomo Frascatti came to 
town he could trade a new fangled 
jack-knife he had for Giacomo’s 
dagger. If not, he knew he could 
buy it. So he waited. 

The summer passed with the us- 
ual festivities incident to the Fourth 
of July, and the annual Swiss picnic. 
Tony marched in the procession on 
the Fourth with dignity and deco- 
rum. 

It was a gifted boy who could fire 
off crackers during the parade with- 
out being caught by Tony, and 
when one of the horses drawing the 
carriage containing the Goddess of 
Liberty became frightened at the 


band, it was Tony who reached him 
first and quieted him. At the Swiss 
picnic he was on hand all day and 
evening near the pavilion to see that 
order was kept and that no one with- 
out a dancing badge was allowed on 
the floor. From the chrysalis of a 
loafer without visible means of sup- 
port, Tony had emerged into an im- 
portant citizen in his own eyes, and 
an added dignity of carriage and 
deportment that was very notice- 
able was uncharitably attributed by 
superficial observers to over indul- 
gence in liquor. 

His duties had been discharged 
every day since his election with 
pride to himself, and, as he believed, 
with satisfaction to his constituents. 
To be sure, there were still a few 
residents of the town who did not 
know of Tony’s election. One day 
a woman for whom he had once 
done some work asked him to wash 
windows for her, but he explained 
to her that he was now town mar- 
shal and had no time for such things, 
and no one had made such a mistake 
since. How he lived no one knew 
or inquired. He patronized the free 
lunch counters in the two saloons 
liberally, and usually slept in an 
empty box car, but ever since his 
election Tony’s shabby coat had 
been brushed till it fairly shone, and 
once he so far descended temporar- 
ily from his exalted position as to 
run a lawn mower a whole day to 
earn money to buy a pair of spurs, 
which he felt were a necessary de- 
tail in the correct dressing of his 
part. 

At last the ninth of September, 
the anniversary of the admission of 
the State into Uncle Sam’s family, 


dawned cloudless and ‘warm, the 


day that was to be celebrated by the 
little town with a parade, a barbe- 
cue and a dance. The Main street 
was crowded with country people, 
who drove in early before the heat 
of the day; young men and women, 
who had gone from their homes to 
the city, but had returned to help 
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the 
dressed in their best clothes as be- 
befitted the occasion. 

Tony appeared, attired for duty, 
in a discarded dress coat and a stove 
pipe hat, given him by a constitu- 


and townspeople, 


celebraie, 


ent. His every-day blue overalls 
were tucked into boots, from the 
heels of which the spurs jangled to- 
gether musically. A bandana hand- 
kerchief took the place of a shirt- 
front, and altogether Tony was sat- 
isfied that he was dressed to do 
honor to the occasion and to the 
electors who had given him their 
suffrages. 

Promptly at eleven o'clock, an 
hour later than announced, the pro- 
cession started. At the head rode 
the grand marshal and his two aides 
on prancing horses, followed by a 
brass band of eight pieces. Not all 
the instruments were tuned to the 
same pitch and the suits of the mem- 
bers were not uniform, but the 
music furnished was loud, and the 
bass horn and the drum marked 
accurate timc. Next came a gor- 
geous float in which rode a local 
beauty, gowned as Minerva, with 
one hand resting on a stuffed bear 
while the other upheld a_ gilded 
spear. She wore a trailing white 
robe, with California poppies in her 
dark hair, and looked so lovely that 
two young men nearly came to 
blows later in the day over the 
grand march, in which each consid- 
ered himself entitled to be her part- 
ner. Then came the floats of three 
fraternal orders and six decorated 
carriages containing the orator and 
president of the day and several 
town officials and prominent citi- 
zens. After them came a long line 
of farm wagons, trimmed with bunt- 
ing and filled to overflowing with 
people from the surrounding coun- 
try, resplendent gala _ attire. 
Bringing up the rear came Tony, his 
tin st?r, insignia of office, polished 
to the last degree of brightness. He 
held himself erect and marched 
proudly, scorning to so much as 
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glance at the boys who jeered at 
him. It would be well for them 
not to get in the line of march nor 
disturb the speech at the pavilion, 
that was all. He, Tony, had his eye 
upon them. 

All day Tony was in his glory. 
No one questioned his authority, 
and when he touched his star sig- 
nificantly and politely requested the 
people not to crowd so densely in 
the door of the pavilion, or to stand 
back a little from the trench where 
the barbecued beef was smoking, 
they laughed good-naturedly and 
obeyed. Once he deserted his post 
long enough to treat a dazzling Ital- 
ian beauty to lemonade, but he ex- 
plained to her that he was obliged 
to watch for possible bunko men, 
and reluctantly escorted her back 
to her mother and six younger sis- 
ters. 

When he started for his home in 
the freight car about midnight, it 
was with a delightful sense of an 
important duty well done, of per- 
sonal dignity and honor, that caused 
Tony’s heart to expand with pure 
bliss. Not even an alarm of fire nor 
a fight had marred the day’s pleas- 
ure, and he felt sure that no one 
could have looked after the affair 
better than he had. The only crum- 
pled roseleaf was the presence of 
James Brown, the man who persist- 
ed in pretending that he was mar- 
shal, but he had done nothing that 
day to show that he was an officer. 
Tony had even seen him dancing. As 
he walked on, it suddenly occurred 
to him that he ought to go around 
by the bank and see that all was safe 
there. Since Tony’s election he had 
never omitted a nightly visit to the 
bank and the post office, the two 
institutions where he thought that 
money was recklessly exposed. 

He reached the bank building and 
peered through the glass door. A 
curtain hung before it, but a faint 
light seemed to glow through a tiny 
hole. He tried the door gently. It 
was locked. He crept softly around 
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to the back. A narrow door open- 
ing into a store room behind the 
bank was unfastened. He stooped 


and carefully removed his _ boots, 
with their jangling spurs, passed 
through noiselessly and_ tip-toed 


cautiously to the door between the 
rooms. This had been broken open 
and he saw one man in the bank 
vault, with his back to the door, 
while another was sitting on the 
floor, packing some drills and vari- 
ous tools of his trade in a small bag. 
‘Tony comprehended the situation 
in a flash. For months he had been 
expecting just such customers, and 
he knew exactly what to do. Silent- 
ly as a cat he crawled up behind the 
man on the floor. As he went, he 
gently pulled out his long, keen 
knife, kept out of sight, but always 
sharp and bright—the knife that 
made no noise and that he knew 
would act when needed. The bur- 
glar reached out with his left hand 
for a drill that had rolled a little and 
Tony made one quick stroke. The 
man fell forward without a groan, 
and Tony leaped to the vault and 
made himself flat against the wall 
beside the iron door. 

The burglar in the vault turned at 
the sound of his comrade’s fall, and 
took in at a glance the probable 
cause of the disaster. There was no 
sound to _ tell where his assailant 
was, nor whether there was more 
than one, so he waited and listened, 
his revolver pointed to the door of 
the vault. Now, a gun, however ac- 
curate it may be, cannot’ shoot 
around a corner, but to an expert 
with a knife all angles are alike. 
Being accustomed to taking chances 
the man in the vault had recognized 
the possibilities of the weapon that 
had proved the undoing of his pal, 
and he had distinct objections to be- 
ing carved in the same way. There- 
fore he crouched in the back of the 
vault, listening ior some movement 
to tell him frorm what direction to 
expect an attack, but none came. 
Not even a sound of breathing was 
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audible. Outside absolute stillness 
reigned, except for a fugitive strain 
occasionally from the band in the 
pavilion, where the dancers still rev- 
eled. 

The big clock on the wall ticked 
slowly and solemnly, the hands 
crawling at a snail’s _pace. Five 
minutes past twelve—six—seven— 
eight. It seemed a century until 
the ten minutes were reached. A 
party of merry-makers passed sing- 
ing, then one or two stragglers, 
and then all was_ still outside. 
Meanwhile the dead man lay where 
he fell, his blood making little pools 
here and there on the floor as it 
flowed sluggishly along. The sur- 
roundings were not cheerful, and 
gradually the silence, the tension of 
listening, wore on the _ burglar’s 
nerves to the point of desperation. 
He moved cautiously to the door 
of the vault. Moment after mo- 
ment passed in the same deathly 
stillness. The lantern burned dim- 
ly on the floor, casting grim shad- 
ows over the dead man lying so 
quietly there. Surely whoever had 
surprised them must have gone for 
reinforcements; he could not keep 
perfectly still so long. The man 
in the vault decided that he had 
foolishly wasted a good deal of pre- 
cious time, and he stealthily leaned 
out and took a hasty glance to the 
right. Quick as thought Tony’s 
hand flashed from the left; the 
double-edged knife slid across the 
burglar’s throat, smoothly, silently, 
followed by a gush of red blood, 
and the man fell, struggling, gasp- 
ing a moment, and then lay as still 
as his confederate. 

Tony wiped his knife carefully on 
his handkerchief and put it back in 
his belt, closed the vault door, and 
stepping around the pools of blood, 
blew out the lantern. Then, decid- 
ing that all was safe, he put on his 
boots and went quickly to the bank 
president’s house to report. One of 
the burglars proved to be valued by 
the State at five hundred dollars, 
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dead or alive, which seemed to Tony 


very good pay for less than an 
hour’s work, but beyond all money 
considerations was the satisfaction 


of proving who was the real marshal 
of the town, brave and wise enough 
to guard its treasure when the test 
came. 


Historic Sycamore near Soldiers’ Home, Santa Monica. 


A TREE WITH A HISTORY 


By Louis J. Stellmann 


TRETCHING its giant arms a 
hundred feet on either side of 
its mammoth trunk and tower- 

ing above its pygmy fellows, like a 
Gulliver in Lilliput, a great syca- 
more tree stands near the Soldiers’ 
Home in Santa Monica—a _ tree 
about whose life is woven histo: y 
almost as interesting and momen- 


tous to all the nation as that of the 
Charter Oak. 

Perhaps, of all California’s land- 
marks, this is the least known. No 
graven tablet or other sign to dis- 
tinguish it from neighboring trees 
has been placed on or near it, and 
it is seldom visited by sightseers in 
the vicinity—yet the tales. that 
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cluster about it are based on epi- 
sodes that made important pages in 
the history of the West. 

The age of the historic sycamore 

no one knows with certainty, though 
legend has it that, more than five 
hundred years ago a band of north- 
ern Indians planted it and made 
their home beneath its ever-spread- 
ing shade for many generations, un- 
til the “Hijos” drove them further 
anland into desert climes. 
_ During the latter part of the 
®ighteenth Century, Junipero Sera, 
¥ather of the California Missions, 
northward bound with his band of 
San Franciscan friars, found a grate- 
ful shelter from the scorching sun 
in a sycamore grove and camped be- 
neath the greatest of them all for 
many days. It is said that Father 
Sera, ere he resumed his journey, 
inscribed upon this tree the insignia 
of his order and blessed it formally, 
according to the ritual of the Church 
of Rome. This, becoming known, 
earned for the tree the name of Holy 
Sycamore, and made it the Mecca 
of Mexicans and Mission Indians, 
many of whom, it is said, were cured 
of diseases and disabilities by spend- 
ing a night beneath its branches. 

During the Civil War, however, 
the tree received an evil name. A 
band of Secessionist guerillas 
festing Southern California, captur- 
ed and hanged ten men to this tree 
for allegiance to the Union cause. 
It became shunned by natives and 
Indians, and when in later years 


thirty Mexicans swung to death, 
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suspended from its limbs, for horse- 
stealing, the neighborhood was 
avoided with superstitious awe and 
tales of ghostly revels beneath its 
giant branches on moonlight nights 
spread through the land. 

Of late the tree. has commanded 
small attention from the sight-seer 
though its noble proportions alone 
are enough to excite comment from 
passers-by. It stands midway be- 
tween Santa Monica Beach and the 
National Soldiers’ Home at Saw- 
telle, in a gully lined with  syca- 
mores, which, though of goodly size, 
are dwarfed by comparison with 
this forest monster, which from a 
distance looks like a grove in itself, 
so wide is the sweep of its boughs 
in all directions from the great, 
gnarly trunk, fully twenty feet in 
diameter at the base. 

So far as is known, no effort has 
ever been made to fell any trees in 
this grove, though many others in 
the vicinity have been cleared by 
Mexican and Italian choppers. Su- 
perstition is largely responsible for 
the salvation of this historic syca- 
more, and though an effort has been 
made to call the attention of the 
Landmarks Society to the tree, with 
the purpose of taking some definite 
steps toward its protection, noth- 
ing of this nature has yet been ac- 
complished. 

The tree is in a fine state of pre- 


-servation, and if unmolested by the 


woodman’s axe, will probably add 
several more centuries to its already 
Methuselan years. 
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“WEE ANGEL” 


By R. Martyne 


SOFT, mellow light drifts 

through the fog. A light, in 

which there is a_ blessing of 
warmth, a consolation of hope. 
Presently a lance from the sun 
glances the length of the life-boat, 
and rests upon a group in the stern, 
a young man holding gently in his 
arms a wee white form from which 
the heavy rug been pushed 
aside, while a rough, sea-faring man 
is loosing the straps of a life-pre- 
server from about the sleeping little 
one. 

“°Tis a blessing we ‘ave ‘ere, 
said he, “‘an’ ’tis w’at ’as saved us.” 

“The only baby saved?” 

“She was the only little baby on 
board,” answered the man who held 
her. “I saw her in the nurse’s arms 
—her mother and father were 'way 
up folk.” 

“I wonder if they were drowned ?” 

“They were lost. The steamer 
drew them down with her. They 
seemed to have been hit by some 
part of the rigging, and stunned. 
They were standing close together, 
his arms about her and the baby. 
The maid was clinging to the lady’s 
skirt. I was rushing past for the 
boat. The maid sprang up and 
caught hold of me, screaming: ‘For 
God’s sake, take this child; her 
name is ’ Just then there came a 
terrific lurch. I grasped the bundle 
she had snatched from the mother, 
and shouted: ‘Save yourselves, 
quickly!’ That instant the blow 
came. I saw them felled to the 
deck, and the maid leaning over 
them. Then I leaped, and you fel- 
lows caught me.” 

“Then they all went down.” 


“Some one in the other boat may 
know the name of her folks.” 

“We will ’ope they do, if we ’ap- 
pen to come athwart ’em.” 

The women, of whom there are 
three in the boat, are arousing to a 
sense of their position. From the 
steerage of the lost steamer it seems 
incredulous that they were rescued 
at all. The Trans-Atlantic was 
struck below water line, and the sea 
had rushed in so rapidly that it was 
miraculous that any below decks 
could be saved. But here the poor 
wretches were, drenched and shiv- 
ering. Two are Scandinavians and 
cannot speak or understand English. 
Ome, an Italian, who comprehends a 
little, and speaks brokenly. She 
looks across at the child and down 
at her own dripping garments. 

“No?” she questions. “Tua vet.” 
Then again: “You no giva me?” 

The man shook his head and held 
the child closer. 

“Et is bettar a vomaan ten’ her,” 
said a man, also Italian. “A vomaan ~ 
she knows vera mucha about childas 
—that baba has mucha sleep. She 
is mucha hungar when she wakes 
up. | have a Lotto an’ hava ten’ 
her mysel’ mucha. My Lotto can 
ver’ near losing her pa dis timea.” 

The Italian woman, recognizing 
an interpreter, quickly made use of 
him, her shrill voice piercing the 
ocean’s sullen boom, and for a time 
an animated conversation was Car- 
ried on with the result that the baby 
was transferred to the woman’s 
arms, while the two men ransacked 
the boat for provisions. They found 
cases of biscuit and pressed meat. 
Casks of water and of wine, and 
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“several cans of condensed food— 
‘enough to last them several days 
with careful distribution. The man 
who had been intrusted with the 
baby seemed unanimously to be the 
most capable of taking charge. He 
accepted the responsibility, and por- 
tioned out the morning meal—two 
biscuit, a slice of pressed meat, and 
a cup of wine and water. He also 
assumed command. “Captain” 
Jamison, they called him, and every 
one of these Trans-Atlantic half- 
score survivors submitted »without 
demur to his discipline. It may be 
the presence of a “wee angel” in 
their midst had much to do with 
their peaceful submission. There 
is no bitter railing against fate, no 
cursing or wrangling over the pro- 
vender, no demands for more liquor. 
Not a man of them all, but is grate- 
ful and responsible in his way, for 
the little child they helped to save. 

She is awake now, the wide-open 
beautiful eyes are gazing inquiring- 
ly into the face of the Italian woman 
—then wonderingly about. They 
prepare her a breakfast of pieces of 
shredded biscuit in condensed milk. 
Captain Jamison, on his knees in 
the bottom of the boat, coaxes her 
to eat. She takes a bit, like a little 
bird pecking at unaccustomed food, 
then looks wistfully around, then 
tries another little bit, but her eyes 
are searching each face, and ques- 
tioning pathetically. 

“Poor little one, can you not eat 
your breakfast? See, it is very, very 
nice. Now, just a spoonful more, 
wee angel!” 

“No, no, I wants my dea’ maman. 
Dood man, I wants my papa. I 
wants Lona. Oh, dood mans, is you 
Wilm ?” 

“Yes, dear, yes, I’m Wilm, and I 
will take care of you, little one.” 

“Lona takes care Lila, an’ tisses 
her, an’, O, where is my Lona? 
Wilm, find my Lona!” 

“By and by, little one. 
wait two or three days, dear. 
must be good and wait.” 


We must 
We 
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“An’ my dea’ maman, an’ my big 
papa, too!” she exclaimed eagerly. 
“Lila will be ver’ dood. Now, you 
may tiss me, Wilm.”’ 

Captain Jamison turned away 
and rubbed his eyes and face on the 
sleeve of his coat, then he bent his 
head reverentially and kissed the 
wee angel. 

The life-boat drifted all that 
day and following night. Near sun- 
set of the second day slender black 
lines were limned above the hori- 
zon. A little black cloud next ap- 
peared floating away from funnel’s 
rim. Then the gray hull of an ocean 
liner bearing towards them. Jami- 
son hoisted a red blanket on one of 
the oars and waved a signal of dis- 
tress, and they all shouted for joy, 
although their voices did not carry 
twice the length of the boat. 

The steamship veered to another 
direction, and they all despaired, 
but still the signal jerked: “Boat 
adrift! Boat adrift!” 

Away in the distance a soft white 
wall seemed advancing, settling on 
the green waves, and smothering 
the sparkle of curling whitecaps that 
formed on the crest of each billow. 

“They must see us, or we are 
lost!’ exclaimed Captain Jamison. 

“By the Holy Babino, I hev here 
som'thing. They shalla see. Why 
think I not mucha sooner!” And 
the Italian gropes underneath a seat 
and drags out a bundle, water-proof, 
and compact. Undoing this, with 
swift, eager fingers, he discloses 
packages of Roman candles and 
rockets. “For Loto! For Loto. 
Praise to the Virgin and Jesu, I hed 
them here.” 

Fortunately one of the men has a 
metal box of dry matches. With an 
anxiety too deep for utterance, they 
watch the kindling of the fuses, the 
swift creeping fire and the leap of 
the rockets, followed by red, blue 
and green globes which play in mid- 
air. A brave display, with the im- 
penetrable white wall rapidly ap- 


proaching, threatening to envelop 
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them in its fatal density. And the 
ship on which their hope of rescue 
is centered still veers away. 

Against the background of fog, 
the rockets stream and break in 
many colored stars. The Roman 
candles rise and fall gracefully, 
lighting the softly draped waves 
with iridescent gleaming. But heavy 
are the hearts and wistful and hag- 
gard the eyes of those who watch as 
well the white wall so nearly upon 
them. 

“Ah, she turns! She turns! She 
sees! She understands!” 

“She will give us a signal if x 

The sentence is not finished. A 
babel of cheers and joyous excla- 
mations arise from the boat. Three 
globes, red, white and blue, float to- 
gether high above their heads an 
instant, then lower down a signal 
is flashed: “We are coming!” 

Suddenly they are enveloped in 
a broad ray of light. Through this 
she bore down to them—the VU. S. 
liner Columbia, homeward bound. 

Little Lilia’s eyes were big and 
solemn, searching for dea’ maman 
an’ papa an’ Lona. But her foster- 
mother cuddled her and claimed her 
jealously, although Captain Jami- 
son protested that the little one 
should be cared for by far better 
folk. 

Down in the second cabin Lilia 
wondered and waited patiently for 
dea’ maman and papa. 

“Thou shalt see maman, little 
one, maman who will love thee. But 
no, not thy very own.” And she 
said to herself: “Now I will marry 
Riego ver’ soon, for I will get much 
money for the babina. No poor shall 
Riego’s wife be. But rich, rich. 
We will hav’ business of our own 
an’ be happy. And the little ba- 
bina—she shall hav’ nice maman, 
but not her own, nevar more, and 
no papa. Poor babina.” 

Arriving in New York, Jamison 
took passage immediately for his 
home in Newfoundland. The Italian 
woman, with twenty dollars in her 


bundle—a contribution from _ the 
passengers of the Columbian for the 
baby, put up at a cheap Italian 
boarding house. She told all who 
were curious that the child’s parents 
were both lost in the shipwreck, so 
she had taken the care and would 
soon find a home for her with some 
nice people she knew. And she add- 
ed to herself: “Yes, yes, nice rich 
people, an’ they will give mucha 
money, mucha money.” 

She bought at a second-hand store 
a child’s cloak with hood, a warm 
woolen gown and tiny socks. Dress- 
ing Lilia in these, she started out 
one day to find a purchaser, to get 
her dowry money. Among the tony 
folk living in the grand mansions 
there were many, “yes, ver’ many 
who will wish to buy this beautiful 
babina, and giv’ money, ah, so 
mucha money! And here is_ one 
grand street where we may find 
maman.” 

Up the avenue a short distance an 
auto carriage drew in to the curb, a 
glittering, showy equipage—with 
liveried chauffeur and footman. 
Walking very slowly the woman 
sees the servant get down from his 
seat and open the low door of the 
carriage and stand _ deferentially 
aside for a lady to alight. A lady 
so fine, so dashing, so _ insolent. 
Fluffing with lace, rustling with 
rich fabrics, redolent with perfume. 

“Yes, yes, she is the grande lady 
who will be your maman, little one. 
She will giv’ to me a big price!” 

The auto drove away and the Ital- 
ian walked slowly past the mansion, 
critically examining its external de- 
tails. 

“If I only could know of the peo- 
ple of papa and maman of this ba- 
bina | might get more, mucha more 
inoney. But no, Riego will nevar 
wait, an’ money | must hav’ now.” 

Presently she turns and comes 
back to the house. Finding a side 
entrance she goes up the few steps 
and raps loudly. An Italian maid 
opens the door, and would close it 
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instantly, but recognizing one of 
her own countrywomen, abruptly 
demands her purpose. “To sec my 
mistress? No, my mistress sees not 
one like you. Important, very! 
Well, indeed no! Is that you ba- 
dina?” 

“No; its maman and papa are 
dead. It has no one.” 

“Poor babina! It is an angel!” 

“What is an angel, and whom are 
you talking with, Bettina?” 

“Signora, it is a woman having a 
little angel in her arms. And she 
would trouble you, but I say no, my 
signora will have none of you!” 

“Yes, but the angel, Bettina. I 
am sure I will be afraid to look at 
one, but it is such a wee bit I must 
see it. Ah, ’tis a beautiful one! 
Where are your wings, and what is 
your name, tina bijou?” 

“T is Lilia, an’ | wants my dea’ 
maman and my big papa. You, lady, 
takes Lilia to dea’ maman?”’ 

“Oh, you little cherub! Give her 
to me, woman!” 

The lady sinks on a couch, and 
taking the child in her lap, hastily 
removes the wrappings from _ the 
dainty form, tossing them aside dis- 
dainfully—the cloak and the dress 
and coarse, tiny socks, till Lilia is 
clothed only, in her night-gown. The 
fine garment, trimmed with exqui- 
site lace and soft ribbons and fast- 
ened at the throat with a diamond 
pin. “First water,” the lady mut- 
ters, but aloud: “What tawdry jew- 
elry, and for such an angel! Whose 
child is this, woman?” 

“Mine, Signora.” 

“You said to me, ‘It is not mine,’ 
and now you tell my mistress it is!” 

“Never mind, Bettina, we know it 
is not her child. She has probably 
stolen the little one. Now, my good 


woman, this treasure stays with me. 
Bettina, take your countrywoman 
away and give her something to eat. 
Then bring her to me in the library. 
I and this wee angel are going to 
get acquainted.” 

A large octagonal 


room, with 
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mullioned windows of tinted dia- 
mond-shaped glass, through which 
the sunlight streamed across _ the 
quaintly carved furnishing to the 
grand tiled fireplace, on either side 
of which the walls are covered bv 
Oriental paraphernalia; masks ani 
jeweled swords, daggers, scepters 
and crowns. Bejeweled slippers and 
embroidered sashes, all arranged to 
form a perfect scheme of color. The 
remaining space between the two 
elaborately carved doorways is cov- 
ered by books in Russian leather, 
lettered in pink and gold. Long 
panel mirrors at intervals. 

Drawn before the blazing grate 
is a crimson lounging chair and a 
slender taboret supporting a cut- 
glass flagon of wine, some warm- 
tinted peaches and luscious grapes 
and a bunch of rare orchids, with 
long stems. 

Into this room comes the signora 
with Lilia hugged close in her shape- 
ly arms. She sinks into the crimson 
chair with a sigh of supreme satis- 
faction. 

“My maman,” inquires a pathetic 
little voice. “I does want my dea’ 
maman an’ my papa an’ Lona. | 
wants to wock in the big crib an’ bz 
so sleepy an’ hug an’ tiss my ma- 
man. See, lady, I has my nighty 
on, an’ you may tiss me if you brings 
my maman.” 

“Oh, you dear, you dear! My lit- 
tle treasure, my wee angel! Maman 
and papa wish you to stay with me 
always, and love me, and call me 
dea’. I am so happy, tiny bijou, for 
I have just now found heartease— 
and salvation.” 

As for the Italian woman, she 
confided to Bettina the truth, and re- 
ceived from the Senora more wealth 
than satisfied her avaricious long- 
ing. But the poor creature was al- 
lotted a very short time for joyful 
anticipation. That very evening she 
was taken crushed and unconscious 
to the receiving hospital. 

Riego waited long for his sweet- 
heart, who was never to return. 
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Finally he married a countrywoman 

with mucha money, and went into 

business. 
Across the sea, a memorial shaft 
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of white marble bears this inscrip- 
tion: “To the memory of Lord and 
Lady Lanston and ‘wee angel’ 
Lilia.” 


California Poppy. 


BRAVE BLOSSOMS 


By F. E. 


STRANGER visiting San 
Francisco in autumn, and no:- 
ing its background of bare, 
brown hills, or passing through the 
undulating, wind-swept sand dunes 
on his way to visit the Cliff House 
and gaze on the ocean, would not 
unnaturally conclude that no wild 
flowers could flourish in the dry soil 
after the long, rainless summer 
months. But he would be mistaken. 

Many hardy flowering plants will 
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not be discouraged by lack of rain. 
They send down their long roots 
to drink the moisture ever to be 
found far below the surface, and at 
night the soft fogs which float in 
from the Pacific nourish and refresh 
their leaves, and thus they thrive 
and bloom under conditions which, 
to the surface observer, would seem 
most unfavorable. 

But the Californian, who is also 
a student of nature, as he wanders 
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over the brown hills and sandy 
dunes he loves so well, knows that 
the discovery of many flower discs 
and cups will reward his search, and 
to- him the sweet blooming faces 
are more beautiful in their parched 
surroundings than the innumerable 
blossoms of spring and early sum- 
mer in their framing of lush, green 
vegetation. 

First on the list of autumn flow- 
ers is a species of the lovely Cali- 
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fornia poppy (eschscholtzia Califor- 
nica.) This is a paler variety than 
the rich cup of orange gold which 
gilds and glorifies the plains and 
hillsides in spring, but it is a beau- 
tiful blossom, nevertheless, with its 
pale yellow crinkled petals. deepen- 
ing into rich orange in the center. 
The poppy can be found every- 
where, even growing in profusion in 
vacant lots almost in the heart of 
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San Francisco. It varies in size 
and shade according to the soil, at- 
taining to a larger growth in a rich, 
sandy loam. This flower is a true 
sun worshiper. At night it closely 
furls its golden petals, opening them 
widely only to the full warmth of 
the sun; on foggy days it partially 
unfolds them, sometimes not open- 
ing them at all. 

Another plant which the absence 
of rain does not deter from putting 


forth its delicate white blossoms is 
the beach strawberry (fragaria Chi- 
lensis.) As the poppy loves the sun 
so it loves the sea, and clothes the 
uninviting sand hills overlooking the 
ocean with a thick carpet of dark 
green leaves, and sends out long, 
graceful red-brown _ streamers, 
which drop rootlets into the soil at 
every leafed joint. Though the 
beach strawberry blossoms in the 
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fall, the flowers are barren at this 
season; it bears its luscious red fruit 
only in the summer. 

The yellow sand verbena is an- 
other plant of a creeping habit to 
be found on the hills overlooking the 
ocean. Its yellow blossoms bear 
a close resemblance to those of the 
garden variety. They are very fra- 
grant, and it needs little imagina- 
tion to picture mentally the magnifi- 
cent bloom which might be evolved 
from this hardy little sea lover by 
the genius of a Burbank. The roots 
of the sand verbena are of an im- 
mense length, and the pale green 
leaves exude a glutinous substance 
which causes the sand to cling to 
them. 

Two common but charming flow- 
ers to be found blooming on the un- 
inviting sand dunes and on the 
bare hillsides are the white and 
yellow yarrow (achillea_ millefol- 
ium)and (eriophyllum  confertiflo- 
rum.) The white variety is especi- 
ally lovely, its delicate, forget-me- 
not shaped’ flowers growing in 
broad, flat-topped clusters. Some 
times the blossoms are of the palest 
pink, and I have found pink and 
white clusters growing on the same 
plant. The medicinal virtues of the 
bright green leaves of the yarrow 
are well known. They admit a pun- 
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gent, but not unpleasant odor. 

The flowers of the yellow yarrow 
are totally different from those of 
its white sister, being round and 
bunchy and without rays. By the 
observant little ones they are not 
inaptly named “soldiers’ buttons” 
and “thimble tops.” 

A shrub which is thickly scattered 
over the sandy wastes and on the 
brown hills is the yellow lupin. Its 
pale blossoms are exquisitely per- 
fumed, and its pearly gray green 
leaves have the habit of closing at 
night. The blue lupin is also quite 
common, but it rarely blossoms in 
the fall. The lupin acts as a pio- 
neer on the sand dunes. Its long, 
rope-like roots hold the shifting 
sands together, and the seeds of 
smaller plants drift to its shelter, 
germinate and root before they are 
blown away by the high’ winds 
which often prevail near the ocean. 

Amongst other flowers’ which 
bloom at this season are three varie- 
ties of asters; white and yellow dai- 
sies; everlasting flowers; purple 
nightshades; monkey-flowers; wild 
fig; pink mallow; scarlet flame plant 
—and sometimes, though its proper 
season for blossoming is the spring, 
the beautiful California lilac crowns 
its deep green foliage with a few 
pale blue scented racemes. 
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“THE ONE ANGLE” 


A LAY SERMON 


By Armond 


characters arises from 

the fact that we identify 
each in turn with the soul. But 
there are no such men as we fable; 
nor Jesus, nor Pericles, nor Caesar, 
nor Angelo, nor Washington, such 
as we have made. * * * Human life 
and its persons are poor empirical 
pretensions. A personal influence 
is an ignis fatuus. If they say it is 
great, it is great. If they say it is 
small, it is small; you see it and 
you see it not, by turns; it borrows 
all its size from the momentary es- 
timation of the speakers; the will- 
o’-the-wisp vanishes, if you go too 
near; vanishes if you go too far, and 
only blazes at one angle.’”—Emer- 
son. 

We make gods of our heroes and 
they stand, Colossus-like, where our 
admiration focuses, but drawing a 
little nearér or a little further away 
we see them as they really are. 
Then they fail us, From afar the 
magi journeyed to Bethlehem, but 
they never returned. It was not the 
“star in the East” that led them 
astray. They came too near and 
then went too far. They did not see 
the blaze of the Light from the “one 
angle.” Their first survey was from 
the mountain of extravagant expec- 
tation. Their second survey was 
from the valley of disappointment. 
Always the one wrong view is as 
unsatisfying as the other. “Famil- 
iarity breeds contempt.” The proper 
distance, which is the “one angle,” 
“lends enchantment to the view.” 
The mountain’s caverned base and 
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gully and crevice-cleft sides are its 
own by nature, but from the one 
angle they are a pleasing, symmetri- 
cal whole bound together by mosses 
and flowers and ferns and ever- 
greens, and the mountain stands 
grandly, nobly and heroically, a fit- 
ting type of sterling manhood. 

To be without spot or blemish in 
all the winding ways of life’s pilgri- 
mage between the cradle and the 
grave is to be unnatural, to be a 
contradiction, to be a travesty. But 
the true man has fewer spots and 
blemishes to-day than he had yes- 
terday. In the long ago, in the 
spring-time, the snow upon the hill- 
side melted under the hot glare of 
the sun, and formed a lake of clear, 
crystal water in the little valley be- 
low. The sun beat upon the water 
and vaporized it until there remain- 
ed only a fetid and noisome pool. In 
it lived and sported living things 
that were slimy and poisonous. A 
rose grew and blossomed upon the 
bank. It complained bitterly of the 
foulness of the water. And it 
gloried all the more in its own bright 
colors as it made comparison. One 
morning the rose, peering into the 
foul water, saw what was to it a 
hideous thing. It saw a dark, green 
compound of vegetable attributes 
that seemed to be the embodiment 
of all that was unwholesome in the 
foul pool. The next morning the 


rose saw that the hateful thing had 
reached above the water’s level with 
its head all slime-covered and mat- 
ted with foul scum. The rose bade 
the intruder go back into its home 


in 
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of loathsomeness, and the intruder 
replied by leisurely throwing aside 
its outer garments and _ standing 
forth a lily as pure and as white as 
the driven snow, in the reflection 
of whose whiteness and purity spots 
black and hideous were revealed in 
the rose. Judge not. 

There is no immortality in the 
universe, per se. We judge the 
righteousness of the conduct of 
others by our own righteousness, 
but good or bad as we may be, our 
descendants five thousand years 


‘hence will refer to all of us as the 


wicked and immoral people of the 
twentieth century. When whom we 
call the criminal evolves ethically to 
where he eschews murder because 
it is a sin and gains a livelihood by 
picking pockets, he is a better man 
than when he was a murderer. 
When he was a murderer he did not 
deem himself immoral, much less s9 
when he became a pick-pocket. We 
call both the murderer and the pick- 
pocket immoral because we judge 
them by our own standard of mor- 
ality. If the Almighty would ap- 
ply His standard of morality to us, 
the distance that separates us from 
Him would be very many times 
greater than the distance we have 
established between ourselves and 
those we call immoral. Morality is 
merely a matter of education of the 
heart. Our social conventions and 
standard of commercial integrity 
are established for prudential rea- 
sons, and they conveniently shift, 
sand-like, to accommodate them- 
selves to circumstances, nor are cir- 
cumstances of themselves’ greater 
than we, except when we permit 
them to be greater for our conven- 


lence, or rather for an excuse for 


not accomplishing that which we 
know to be right. 

The ethics of the Lord Christ 
abound in love, honesty and tender- 
ness, but the person himself would 
be rejected by our ultra temperance 
folk because he drank wine, and our 
ultra social conventions would bar 


him out of good society because he 
associated with publicans and sin- 
ners and others of spotted character. 
That is to say, our best society 
would not permit Jesus in its cir- 
cle because he seemed to prefer the 
companionship of people far below 
its members in the social world. Yet 
if viewed and measured from the 
standpoint of the “one angle,” his 
personality would satisfy the most 
exacting. 

The dialects of one age become the 
classic speech of a subsequent age, 
but the manners and customs and 
conventions of yesterday are vulgar- 
isms and unconventionalities 
day because we are viewing the 
Christ from a point nearer to the 
one angle, thus dialects and idealism 
harmonize at the cross-roads_ of 
ethical culture and soul aspiration 
where, if they became interdepend- 
ent, they form a nursery of the best 
in man, which grows until the one 
angle is the one point of observation 
and conduct. Then the real Christ 
—the Christ principle—is truly the 
Comforter. Then Moses, Buddha, 
Plato, Pericles, Zoroaster, Marcus 
Aurelius and other Christs of God, 
are known and understood. Then 
viewer and viewed are _ identified 
with the Over Soul which dwells up- 
on the apex of the one angle. 

Clemence De La Baere happily il- 
lustrates in numerous fables the 
absurdity of viewing from the wrong 
angle: “Once on a time a beautiful 
bird of paradise was imported from 
India and exhibited in a town where 
it received the greatest admiration. 
When the native animals heard of 
this they resented it as an intrusion 
upon their privileges, and decided 
to call in a body upon the stranger 
so as to find out what all this ado 
was about. They approached the 
delicate foreigner informally and 
frowned at its graceful motions, 
sylph-like figure and display of 
tropical feathers. The © ill-will 
which had brought them spurred 
them on, and as their jealous envy 
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could find no fault, they resorted to 
spite and sarcasm—ready weapons 
of the incompetent: ‘Can you mew?’ 
said the cat. ‘Can you quack?’ said 
the duck. ‘Can you crow?’ said the 
rooster. ‘Can you bleat?’ said the 
goat. ‘Can you bray?’ said the don- 
key. ‘Can you croak ’ said the frog. 
‘What is all that?’ politely inquired 
the bright bird. ‘Ha! Ha! Ha! He 
does not know anything! Come, 
let us go; we do not want to asso- 
ciate with a fool.’ 

“On their way home they accused 
the fine foreigner of all the ugly 
féelings which were in their own 
hearts.” 

The Buddhas and the Christs are 
asked the same questions by animal 
men whose viewpoint is obstructed 


by the tangled foliage of jungle- 
born spirituality. “It is not your 
outward form which constitutes 
your being, but your mind; not the 
substance which is palpable to the 
senses, but your spiritual nature,’ 
says Africanus from the Milky Way 
in “The Dream of Scarpio.” The 
one angle is spiritual, and the morn- 
ing and the noon and the night of 
human life must surveved 
through the theodolite of the soul. 
It is with the soul of men and things 
that man must identify himself. The 
fable of the cross and of the loaves 
and fishes has an internal sense 
which is the root of the tree of 
knowledge and life, but it is the fruit 
of the tree that should concern us 
most, and humanity is the fruit. 


HYPNOTISM 


By Rev. A. J. Baden 


ROM the very earliest times 

of which we have any histori- 

cal record, there has. always 
been recognized a power or influ- 
ence, altogether apart from mere 
physical or physiological superior- 
ity, whereby certain men or bodies 
of men have been enabled to exer- 
cise authority, power or influence 
over their fellow men. For the most 
part, this peculiar faculty or power 
was ascribed to supernatural agen- 
cies, and its exercise was variously 
viewed with mingled sentiments of 
awe, reverence, detestation and 
dread. Following down the centur- 
ies, we arrive at length at the Chris- 
tian era, the very beginning of 
which was accompanied by signs 
and wonders far exceeding in mar- 
velousness the traditions of the 
earlier ages. ‘These were soon fol- 
lowed by the mysterious miracles 
of the master himself, and so on 


down to the year 1776, when Fred- 
eric Antony Mesmer, a German phy- 
sician, published a thesis on what 
is now called Mesmerism, or animal 
magnetism. Although there is con- 
siderable difference between Mes- 
merism and hypnotism, neverthe- 
less, to Mesmer is undoubtedly due 
the credit of being the first to bring 
psychic phenomena to the notice 
of the more modern civilized world. 
Some years after his great discov- 
ery, Mesmer went to Paris, where, 
by the marvelous effects of his 
manipulations, and the wonderful 
cures effected thereby, he caused 
the greatest excitement. The peo- 
ple generally looked upon him as a 
benefactor, but the regular medical 
profession, as usual, regarded him 
as a quack.Mesmer demanded an in- 
vestigation, which the Government 
granted, the result being that, while 
freely admitting the truth of Mes- 
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meric influence in general, they 
stoutly denied that magnetism, 
either animal or otherwise, had any- 
thing to do with it, but declared that 
the influence was merely subjective ; 
in other words, the power of mind 
over matter was tacitly admitted. 

It is to James Braid, a Manches- 
ter surgeon, that we owe the term 
“hypnotism,” which is derived from 
a Greek word signifying sleep. He 
so named it because he found that 
by causing a person to gaze intent- 
ly upon a bright object held in the 
open hand for some little time a kind 
of sleep was induced, during which 
phenomena could be produced in 
every way similar to those ascribed 
to the influence 6f so-called animal 
magnetism. 

Hypnosis, or hypnotism, may be 
induced by three distinct methods, 
to wit: the physical, the suggestive 
and the magnetic, or Mesmeric 
method. The physical, or Braidian 
method, is brought about by purely 
physical action on the brain and ner- 
vous system through the physical 
senses, especially the sense of sight, 
as for example, looking fixedly at a 
definite object for an indefinite per- 
iod, of longer or shorter duration, 
according to the susceptibility of 
the subject. By the suggestive 
method, hypnotism is induced by 
purely mental means, physical or 
physiological operations having, of 
necessity, nothing whatever to do 
with the matter. Suggestion is the 
presentation to the mind of an idea, 
and, hypnotically speaking, may be 
either mental or oral, or a combina- 
tion of both. The magnetic, or Mes- 
meric method, is brought about 
solely by the will of the operator ex- 
ercised upon peculiar properties 
which are, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, inherent in all of us. The 
mode of operation consists in mak- 
ing “passes” with the hands over 
the body of the subject, from the 
top of the head downwards, gazing 
intently into the eyes, concentrating 
all the energies of the mind upon 


the matter in hand, and resolutely 


willing the patient to sleep. 

In order to insure hypnotic success 
in all cases it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the suggester should have 
the fullest possible belief in the effi- 
cacy of his suggestions. Without 
self-confidence on the part of the 
operator, little or no effect will be 
produced on the subject. But the 
human mind is also susceptible to 
suggestions of its own which, some- 
times, are so much more powerful 
that they supercede the suggestions 
of another; in such cases, the efforts 
of the operator are rendered nuga- 
tory. In technical parlance, this in- 
herent power is called “auto-sug- 
gestion,’ and either wittingly or un- 
wittingly, on the part of the subject, 
is a most potent cause of failure on 
the part of the hypnotist to effect 
his purpose. Therefore, perfect 
passivity on the part of the former 
is just as necessary as mental effi- 
ciency on the part of the latter in or- 
der to secure the most complete suc- 
cess. ‘The practical efforts of auto- 
suggestion will be more clearly 
demonstrated as we proceed with 
this article. In the normal state, 
the human mind can hardly’ be 
swayed against reason; but when 
under hypnotic influence is, or cer- 
tain faculties thereof, are always 
amenable to suggestion; and the 
hypnotic subject will unreservedly 
accept any statement, and act up to 
any suggestion offered, no matter 
how absurd, or contrary to his nor- 
mal experience it may be. But it is 
impossible to impress upon a sub- 
ject a suggestion so strongly as to 
compel him to perform an act in ut- 
ter violation of the settled princi- 
ples of his whole life. Moreover, 
the symptoms of almost every dis- 
ease may be induced, and even 
structural changes may be brought 
about merely by suggestion. Per- 
fect health both of body and mind 
is the normal condition of every 
man, woman and _ child. Under 
hypnotic influence, this normal con- 
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dition may be changed into the ab- 


‘normal; therefore, if this latter in- 


fluence be brought to bear upon a 
person already in an abnormal or 
diseased condition, it should there- 
by be restored to the normal or 
healthy state. Ay! and so it can be 
by any one who thoroughly under- 
stands the principles and practice oi 
hypnotism. Altogether apart from 
materialism or materialistic meas- 
ures, there undoubtedly exists a 
faculty or power inherent in man 
whereby he is able to alleviate the 
sufferings of his fellow creatures, 
merely by mental suggestion, back- 
ed by the resolute exercise of the 
will; that power can also be con- 
trolled, directed and _ intelligently 
exercised whenever, wherever and 
howsoever it may be requisite. But 
in so far as mental healing is con- 
cerned, Mesmerism or animal mag- 
netism is without doubt the most 
potent method, inasmuch as it em- 
ploys not only mental and oral sug- 
gestion, but it also invokes the aid 
of that peculiar aura or influence 
which results from Mesmeric man- 
ipulations. In Mesmerism there is 
a most decided and unquestionable 
physical effect produced by the so- 
called Mesmeric passes, even in 
persons who are in a perfectly nor- 
mal condition. Among many other 
proofs of this which might be ad- 
duced is a most interesting experi- 
ment made under the auspices of 
the Society for Psychical Research 
of London—a society having among 
its members some of the most no- 
ted scientists of to-day, which has 
done, and it still doing, wonders to- 
wards the elucidation and further- 
ance of psychology as an exact and 
veritable science. Moreover, this 
society has branches in every part 
of the civilized world, and has al- 
ready collated, demonstrated and 
substantiated a vast array of facts 
of inestimable value in furtherance 
of this great object. Its methods of 
investigation are strictly scientific, 
and ro pains are spared in tracing 


every phenomenon from its source 
to its ultimate conclusion ; and noth- 
ing is accepted as proven until such 
proof has been demonstrated be- 
yond all reasonable doubt. In the 
experiment referred to, a man was 
completely blindfolded; his hands 
were then placed, palms down, flat 
upon a table, and his fingers extend- 
ed as widely as possible. A mes- 
merist then made passes over sev- 
eral fingers, separately, taking great 


care that in so doing his own hands 


should be kept far enough away 
from those of the subject that no at- 
mospheric or other influence pro- 
duced by mere motion should indi- 
cate to the subject which fingers 
were being acted upon. In every 
instance the result was that those 
fingers which were mesmerized, and 
those only, were anaesthetized or 
deprived of sensation, the others re- 
maining in a perfectly normal con- 
dition. The experiment was then 
carried still further, the hand of the 
mesmerist being guided by the hand 
of another person so that the for- 
mer should not know which fingers 
were acted upon, the result being 
that no effect whatever was pro- 
duced by the passes, thereby prov- 
ing beyond the shadow of a doubt 
not only that physical effects were 
produced by the passes, but also 
that mesmeric influence could only 
be produced by the knowledge and 
will of the operator; in other words, 
that there is an aura or effluence 
emanating from a mesmerist, and 
that that effluence is controlled and 
directed by his will. 

In the endeavor to _ hypnotise 
others, operators often become 
themselves hypnotised. A very de- 
cided instance of this is recorded in 
one of Braid’s works on the subject 
of hypnotism. One day, a gentle- 
man called upon the latter, earnest- 
ly desiring to be hypnotised, but 


Braid being busily engaged at the. 


time, a friend who was present of- 
fered to supply his place; the appli- 
cant accepted the offer and_ sat 
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down. The operator began by fix- 
edly gazing and pointing his finger 
at the eyes of-the subject. By-and- 
bye, Braid himself appeared upon 
the scene, and perceiving how mat- 
ters stood, found the operator fast 
asleep, his arm and finger in a state 
of cataleptiform rigidity, and the 
subject wide awake and staring at 
the finger all the while. Every suc- 
cessful operator must more or less 
become hypnotised in order that he 
may be en rapport with his subject; 
but of course not to the extent just 
described, but partial hypnosis is 
absolutely necessary before tele- 
pathy can be fully established. Tele- 
pathy is the communion of subjec- 
tive minds or souls, and it is the 
normal means of communication 
between them. There is no doubt 
whatever but that subjective minds 
or souls of men do hold communion 
with another without either of them 
being actually cognizant of the fact. 
Among near and dear relations, this 
is a common experience; hence, the 
“warnings” of sickness, death, or 
some such special happenings one 
so often hears, or reads about; such 
souls are said to be en rapport. So 
also in hypnotism; the mind or soul 
of the operator and his_ subject 
should be en rapport; in which 
case suggestions are much more 
easily made and much _ more 
effectively received. Distance sets 
no limits to the effects of telepathic 
communications, and does not act 
as an adverse agent in modifying its 
effects. A very pertinent paragraph 
picked up a few days ago is so very 
apropos that I cannot forego the 
pleasure of quoting it: “The science 
of telepathy, which was ridiculed by 
the scientific world only a few years 
ago is rapidly gaining ground, and 
statements which would have been 
considered absurd at the end of the 
nineteenth century appear perfectly 
natural at the beginning of the 
twentieth. And after all, is there 
anything antagonistic to reason in 
the idea of telepathy? May not two 


brains which vibrate in unison sev- 
eral miles apart be moved by one 
and the same psychical force as well 
as two etheric waves be moved in 
unison by a physical force? May 
not the emotional force of the brain 
travel through the ether in the same 
manner as attraction and strike the 
brain just as a sound through a 
room makes the chords of a piano 
or violin vibrate? This is still a 
mystery to-day, but the unknown of 
yesterday is the truth of to-mor- 
row.” 

Faith, also, is an essential prere- 
quisite to complete hypnotic  suc- 
cess, especially from a therapeutic 
point of view. Even the Christ 
himself admitted the fact, giving as 
a reason for non success the absence 
of sufficient faith; such faith is 
equally essential both on the part 
of the operator and that of his sub- 
ject. The faith required for success- 
ful hypnotic experiments is of a 
purely subjective character, and is 
easily attainable merely by the abey- 
ance of active objective faith; 
therefore, perfect passivity is pre- 
requisite to complete success—in 
other words, passive submission to 
the suggestions of the operator. 
Passivity merely means the suspen- 
sion of the activity of the purely ob- 
jective, or physical, mind for the 
purpose of permitting the subjective 
or spiritual mind to receive impres- 
sions and act upon them. Natural 
sleep is the most perfectly passive 
condition obtainable; therefore, it is 
the very best time to telepathically 
transmit suggestions, and such sug- 
gestions may be communicated 
through the will of the operator just 
before going to sleep. Moreover, 
therapeutic suggestions imparted 
during sleep invariably result also in 
favor of the healer, the power of 
auto-suggestion being just as po- 
tent in one’s own case as in that of 
an outside subject. Every one can 
control by suggestion the opera- 
tions of his own subjective mind, 
even though that suggestion be in 
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direct contravention of his own ob- 
jective belief or even against reason 
and sense, if strong enough. by 
this means, any one may not only 
cure himself of disease, but what is 
of at least equal importance, he can 
also prevent or ward off disease. 
Auto-suggestion embraces not only 
the assertions of the objective mind, 
addressed to his own _ subjective 
mind, but also his habits of thought 
and the settled principles of his 
whole life, and the more deeply 
these are rooted the stronger and 
more potent will be the auto sugges- 
tions, and the more difficult to be 
overcome by the contrary sugges- 
tions of another. 

There is a very general impression 
abroad that hypnotism in the hands 
of unscrupulous persons might be 
productive of very serious conse- 
quences, especially in reference to 
the commission of crime. -Such no- 
tions, however, can only be held by 
such as know little or nothing of 
either subject itself, or of the natu- 
ral laws which govern its opera- 
tions. Auto-suggestion is at least 
equal in potency to the suggestions 
of another; and whenever counter 
suggestions are offered the strong- 
est will will always prevail. The in- 
dividual character and habits of the 
subject, have everything to do with 
the case. The more repulsive the 
suggestion, the stronger will be the 
resistance ; anything contrary to the 
usual habits of the subject will also 
be strongly resisted. Surroundings 
also play a most important part. 
Exposure to ridicule greatly 
resisted by a great many. In 
short, the more repugnant the sug- 
gestion the stronger will be the re- 
sistance, especially when it is known 
or even suspected, to be really 
wrong. Conflicting suggestions 
cause confusion in the mind of the 
‘subject, and almost invariably re- 


store him to normal conditions. The 
question as to whether hypnotism 
can or cannot be used as the instiga- 
tor to the commission of crime, 
must, therefore, entirely depend up- 
on the character of each individual 
subject; the same may be said re- 
garding its successful employment 
for criminal purposes. A criminal 
subject may be induced to commit 
crime by a criminal hypnotist, but 
a virtuous subject—never. Abun- 
dance of proof in support of this as- 
sertion could be adduced, assertions 
to the contrary, nevertheless and 
notwithstanding. The moral tone 
of the subject under genuine hyp- 
notic influence is always elevated. 
The whole manner appears to un- 
dergo a thorough refinement; the 
animal propensities seem to be more 
or less in abeyance, while the moral 
and intellectual faculties are gener- 
ally ‘exalted, sometimes even to a 
most remarkable degree ; the expres- 
sion of the countenance and even 
the voice are changed. In short, 
the subject appears to be an alto- 
gether changed individual, and that 
change always for the better. This 
is particularly true as regards wo- 
men. A_ virtuous woman under 
hypnotic influence often exhibits 
an appearance so purely spiritual 
as to disarm the intent of the most 
brutal sensualist. In short, there is 
no well-authenticated instance on 
record in which a virtuous: woman 
has been violated while under hyp- 
notic influence who would not have 
suffered in the same way under or- 
dinary circumstances. Instigation 
to suicide has often been cited as 
easily accomplished by hypnotism. 
So far from this being the case, ex- 
actly the opposite is true, and for 
various reasons well known and un- 
derstood by every one who thor- 
oughly understands the subject of 
hypnotism. 
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White hands, a pure, clear complexion, and 
civilization, follow the use of PEARS’ SOAP—the 
; : only Soap used all over the civilized world. | 
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NEW HOME FOR 
OAKLAND TRIBUNE 

Most important among the recent 
events in the loéal realty and building 
realm was the commencement of work on 
a substantial and up-to-date home for the 
Oakland Tribune, that is to orna:nent 
the northwest corner of Eighth and 
Franklin streets. When completed ic 
will be a model modern newspaper struc- 
ture, equipped with the latest and best in 
everything that adds to the efficiency and 
convenience of a publishing plant. 


THE FAVORITE. 


Sauce is a necessary addition to meats, 
gravies ana soups. The greatest sauce 
is Worcester, and the one preeless brand 
of Worcestershire is Lea & Perrins’. All 
the world knows that, and all the world 
calls for its fovor:te. The market is 
flooded with spurious imitations of which 
consumers should beware and look for the F 
trademark. 
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The Holes in Your Clothes | | 
are EATEN IN or RUBBED OUT in the wash | | 
| Easy Washing Soaps EAT the clothes | 
} | Safe Soaps require RUBBING and rubbing means HOLES. 
| R | DOESN'T ea clothes | 
Z ashes WITHOUT rubbing | | 
aA ear tle Is SAFE for dehcate fabrics—even | 
Costly Silks and L. | 
| 
— 
New Building that is being built for the Tribune in Oakland. 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless Seasoning 


Some appetites need to be tempted. Dishes 
which are ordinarily flat and tasteless, may 
be made just the reverse by proper seasoning. 
Soups, Fish, Roasts, Gravies, Salads, etc., 
are given a delicious flavor by adding 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Beware of Imitations! There is no other 


near as good. 


Remember, Lea & Perrins’ Sauce was in universal use a generation before any other 
so-called Worcestershire Sauce was ever heard ol. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


Did you have a Cold in the Head and let it wear itself out repeatedly? 
Did you have a COLD all winter? 

Was it not about time that you noticed that you could not hear so well? 

Did the specialist you consulted tell you that the CATARRH had 
extended to the MIDDLE EAR ? 

If so we have an instrument known as the ACOUSTICON with which 
you can hear as well as a person with’ normal hearing organs. It is 
adapted to the Church, Theater, lecture and the Home, 

If your hearing is not yet affected don’t neglect your CATARRH and 
ESCAPE this terrible affliction. 

Circulars on application at rooms 416-417-418 Starr King Bldg. 


G. W. Fane @ Company 


DR. MELVILLE B. ESTES 
Ear, Nose and Throat 


121 Geary Street San Francisco 
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An Unparalleled Record, It Makes Men Look Like Men, Feel Like Men, Act Like Men. 
100 per cent cures to stay To prove this true, I will send in plain wrapper, a large 

red treatment, sufficient to test its wonderful merit, free ofall ex- 
pense to those who write in good faith. To becured by my cure 
means to be cured forever. To show how easily it acts it is 
necessary to take a few doses at home, at work, anywhere. 
A wonderful change will be noticed at once. The craving for all 
intoxicants will be destroyed, the nerves become steady, the 
appetite for food will return, refreshing sleep ensues. My cure wil! surprise 
and Congas you. Its magic influence quickly drives alcoholic poiton from the 
system. 


LIQUOR DRINKERS CURED With no Loss of Time 


I have thousands of grateful letters from those who have been cured by my 
Home Cure, and will send you some of these Jetters if you desire to read them. 
Remember I want to cure the werst cases, especially those who have been 
deceived by worthless remedies. If your friend is the worst case in the com- 
munity, [am more anxious than ever to cure him. I don’t want one cent of 
money until I prove to your entire satisfaction that my Home Cure is a genuine 


boon to those who needit. Can any offer be fairer? Write today for free treatment to 


PARKER WILLIS, . - - - 39 Stevenson Bidg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


» Beauty, Health, Happiness 

iclow iuthe face of the 
mi woman who uses 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
mit insures a clear, fresh, 
Mibrilliant complexion, and 
mipreserves the velvety tex- 
Siture of youth. /¢mever dis- 
mia ppoints, 
Zake no other, Flesh, white, 

pink, cream. 50c. a box. is 

or by mail, Send zoc for Sample. 


CALIFORNIAN 


A GOOD STORY ll 
SOMETHING BRIGHT AND CLEVER ON Enroll Now 
EVERY PAGE OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 
NEWS LETTER EVERY WEEK. paying of erofeasions. 
os FRANCIS end stamp for catalog and our 
monthly magazine, “The Pho- 
Baye tographic Student” to Dept. G. if _ 
Nz ER | Hornia College of Photography, Inc. 
PALO ALTO, CAL. 
A. Ss. Dadley, 
Price 10 Cents 


S G EASTERN ENROLLMENT OFPICE, De 209 Park 
Thousands of Dollars wood 
m pose music to poems Bivd., Schenecta Jy, N. VG 


aw, Is Your Sight Failing ? 
All refractive errors, muscular trouble and chronic 
diseases of the Eye successfully treated by scientific 


MASSAGE. 
“I am in my seventy-ninth year, and have the Sight Restorer and 
yourselves to thank for renewed eye-sight.” (Testimonial 177) 
“I wish I could impress every one afflicted so they would give 
the Restorer a trial.” (Testimonial 244) 


English or German pamphlet mailed free. Address 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 Broadway, New York. 


: WILLIS HOME CURE CANNOT FAIL 

> Jy! 4 
| 
j 
ayes Masic Co. 11 Star Building. Chicage 
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THE 


CARTER MOTOR CAR 


Reliability 100 per cent 
Economy 50 per cent 


Readily surpass in durability, reliability and econ- 


omy anything of the kind ever produced, and makes 
possible the successful operation of RUNABOUTS, 
TONNEAU RUNABOUTS, TOURING CARS, 
DELIVERY WAGONS, AUTO-FIRE ENGINES, 
AMBULANCES, POLICE PATROLS, AND 
TRUCKS. 

| The CARTER MOTOR CARS (patented) have 
successfully achieved the problem in Gasoline Motor 
Cars in a sim>le manner which constituted a serious 
impediment to the universal adoption of Motor driven 


vehicles ; thus produces a new era to motorists. 


In the CARTER MOTOR CARS the consumption 


of gasoline is reduced 50 per cent, and reliability of 


motive power (gasoline) is increaseG 100 per cent. 


Send for our new 1906 catalogue. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000.00. 


Representatives wanted in unoccupied territory. 


CARTER MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Washington, D. C. 
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To Dress Well for 
Little Money 
We are specialists a 


HOW in MADE TO 


YOUR MEASURE SUITS FOR 
MAIL ORDERS, and are offering 
these garments at extremely low 
prices for HIGH CLASS MA- 
TERIALS and WORKMANSHIP. 


No. 1._ Ladies Eton Suit made of fine 
quality Broadcloth, the jacket of this hand- 
some suit is lined throughout with taffeta 
and neatly trimmed with straps of the same 
material, has new velvet collar and cuffs. 
Full sleeves of newest style and is a garment 
you will be proud of, Skirt is made in fif- 
teen gores and neatly pleated at knee with 
poeaty of fullness. Comes in Black, Blue, 

rown, Garnet Green and Plum. Retailers 
price, $45 00. 


Our Price ExpressPaid $32.85 | 


No. 2. Our Extra Special Ladies Bolerv 
Suit. Jacket of this nobby suit is made 
bolero style with taffeta blouse and neatly 
trimmed with braid and fancy trimming as 
shown in cut. Skirt is made in fifteen gores 
and hangs full with pleats Comes in Black, 
Blue, Brown, Red and Green Broadcloth or 
Panama. Retailer’s price $387.50. 


Our Price Express Paid - - $29.75 


No. 3. Ladies Long Coat Suit. This long 

coat suit is well tailored ; jacketis fifty inche 

long and snug fitting. Has newest fu 

sleeves and neatcuff. Is lined to waist wit 

fine quality taffeta. Skirt is made full wit 

fifteen gores and hangs full. ade of fine 
panty, roadcioth in Black, Blue, Brown, 


lum, Red and Green. ~ Retailers price, $47.50. 


Our Price Express Paidz” $33.75 | 
Ase 


Send for our measurement blanks 
we can fit you right. 


Co-operative Supply 
Company 
36 Geary Street. San Francisco U 
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This machine will revolutionize 
the sale of pencils throughout the 
civilized world. It is certain to 
bring great Wealth to the stock- 
holders. Many of these machines 
will be In actual use at an early 
date. Watchforthem. But when 
they are it will be too late to procure 
stock. I have but a few shares 
available and I control all the stock 
there is for sale. 


Let This Machine 
Make a Living for You 


“He who Is too negligent to investigate an 
opportunity for making money ought never to 
have money, and he usually doesn’t have it.” 


I am herewith offering to you through the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, an opportunity to buy 
from me some shares in the UNITEDSTATES 
PENCIL VENDING COMPANY, owners of a 
machine destined to drive away poverty: and 
bring wealth to its stockholders. Many OveErR- 
LAN D MONTHLY readers investigated, and pur- 
chased stock. ‘They learned that I told the facts 
and that the proposition was even better than t 
had stated. They had faith in me, and confi- 
dence in the machine. 

I did not urge them to buy. I never dothat. 
I state what I have to say, and then let my 
client decide. 

1 stated then that the stock WOULD AD- 
VANCE; and I state it again. 

The present price is $50 a share, par value 
$100. To those whose credit is good, | also 
extend the benefitof my easy payment plan. 
You have NO EXCUSE for not owning one or 
more shares of this excellent stock. 

Itis THE BEST I have ever associated my 
name with. There has never yet been a finan- 
cial failure In the slot machine business. All 
make money, and this one will make more than 
any of its predecessors. 


Read these facts relating to the Company: 


Please Mention Overland Monthly in Writing Advertisers. ix 


This stock is of such a creditable 
nature that I am proud to stand be- 
hind it and offer it to my personal 
friends and clients, through OvER- 
LAND MONTHLY, believing that it 
willearn more money than any other 
investment I know of, and in the 
shortest possible time. 


I can conscientiously encourage 
investors to place their earnings in 
this enterprise and I unhesitatingly 
endorse it. 

J. W. MUSSELMAN, 


¢ 


This is a picture of an automatic machine for selling 5-cent 
lead pencils. 

It pays no rent, and works night and day and holidays. 

It keeps no books, requires nv clerk, takes no bad money, 
and cheats no one. : 

It will stand on a pedestal in every busy place: in schools, 
colleges, universities, public buildings, libraries, depots, hotels, 
business blocks, stock exchanges. newspaper offices, street-car 
barns, department stores, ocean steamships, and other places 
too numerous to mention. 

You drop in a good nickel, and out comes a fine Dixon pencil, 
sharpened and read: tor use and rubber-tipped—a good pencil 
for the money. 

If you accidently drop in a penny, a dime, a $5 gold piece or 
a smooth nickel, the machine hands back the money. 

It is the only slot-machine in the world that does not cheat 
itself or cheat you. 

You can’t work it with a slug—no use trying 

The pencils it sells cost 1 cent and sell for 5 cents. 

The white space you see on the machine carries advertise- 
ments that roll around when you pull the lever. 

These advertising spaces sell for $1 each a month. 

There are six of these spaces on each machine. 

The machines cost about $10 each to build. 

‘ae They are leased for $50 each to managers all over the United 
tes 

The profit will be tremendous—figure it out for yourself. 

Now remember this. Years from now you will tell your 
children that you remember when the company was starting 
and offered its stock for sale to YOU at $50 a share. 

If you want some of this stock and can’t pay cash—all right; 
you can buy it on easy payments, from me. 

DON’T SAY YOU ARE TO POOR—THAT’S WHY YOU 
REMAIN POOR. DO SOMETHING TO MERIT WEALTH, 

Wealth doesn’t like poor people—never did. Get into a 
thing when it is poor, and get rich with it. 

‘This company is going to try to make its stockholders rich— 
ALL of them. 

It is hoped to put out 400,000 machines. The profits from 
these machines wil! be millions. 

You have figured the profits; figure them again. 

Do YOU want some of this money? Then get some stock— 
but cet it NOW. 

The machines by actual test sell more than 10 pencils a day. 
Ble were tested in hotels, depots, business blocks, offices and 
colleges. 

The United States government protects slot-machines that 
sell » erchandise, but prohibits gambling slot-machines, 

This machine doesn’t gamble—it sells a necessity, 

It will be welcomed wherever civilized people live—people 
who use pencils. 


It is the only machine oi the kind In the world, and the on] 
machine to sell lead pencils. It has a monopoly—is a small 
trust in itself. 

Itis patented. 

The company owes no debts. 

The company has its stock of pencils on hand, and paid for. 
It has cash in the First National Bank of Los Angeles. 
It has discounted its bills. It is a company that has no skeleton 

the closet. It is a clean company. 

This company has money init. Figure it out again and see. 

Now isn’t it a sensible proposition ? 

Selling pencils hurts only the blind beggar. Share your 
dividends with the blind man when the business begins to hurt 
him and pay you. 

You can see the sense in a machine to sell pencils. Write 
to me about the machine and ask questions. 

This company is allright. It was started right, and has 
grown steadily better ever since. 

There are 100 shares for sale at $50 each. 

So don’t delay too long—wise people act quickly. Look this 
matter up, aud write me at once. 

Think of the fortunes made out of thousands of Inventions 
ouee that of Fulton’s steamboat during the days of your grand- 

ather. 

ALL GOOD THINGS ARE INVENTIONS; SOME ONE 
MAKES THE PROFIT OUT OF THEM. WHY DON’T 
YOU SHARE IN A GOOD INVENTION? 

This pencil company will be a big profit payer. It will 
make thousands of dollars. 

Some men claim that a share selling for $50 today will some 
fine day be worth a thousand dollars. Louks sensible too, doesn’t 
it? Anyway it will be worth hundreds, 

The sewing machine stock sold at $5; It is worth $2000. The 
cash register stock sold at $5; it is worth $1000, and other inven- 
tions have made still greater advances. 

For instance, the telephone and electric light, the chewin,- 
gum slot-machine, and the peanut slot-machine. 

Now don’t put this off. Getin a hurry, and investigate this 
prop sition. If it looks good to you, send me your check, and 
will s-nd you the stock. 

Someone is going to buy it. [ want YOU to thank me some 
day for interesting you in it. Ifyou want it, all right. If not, 
other OVERLAND MONTHLY readers will buy it. If you want 
meney, | have now given you the opportunity to make it. 

I have said all I can think of to say about this investment. 
If f could think of anything more, I would print it in this 
adveriixement. I have given you tair WARNING that this 
stock will advance, and that I have very little for sale. 


So send your order in AT ONCE 


J. W. MUSSELMAN 


Correspond with me Relatiné to 
Any California Investment or Information 


JAY. 220 Mason Building, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


\ Corner Fourth and Broadway 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


San Francisco Office 


1261 James Flood Building 


Market and Powell 
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